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THE SOURCE OF POETRY 
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Where is the source of poetry in a man? Does it come out of emo- 
tion: love, grief, or despair, the words merely patterns of sound to 
reproduce the original feeling? Or does it begin in a man’s medita- 
tions over experience, and the wise or desperate conclusions he draws 
from it, the words merely made into a way of expressing that medita- 
tion concisely and pointedly? Is it excitement we want in a poem, or 
wisdom? 

The answer is plain: we want wise excitement or an intense 
wisdom. We do not want poetry as a shot of neat whiskey, to stimu- 
late our belly, to lift us from the dull round of our day. Nor do we 
want it as a final statement on the destiny of mankind. What we 
always seek is a resolution of experience in heightened words, a poem 
which began in a lived-out and completed event, went into the self as 
understanding, was there given shape in image and phrase, and came 
out as an extension of our own experience. 

Yet, that poetry should exist as an art is more largely due to our 
structure as feeling creatures than as thinking men. It is the quality 
of emotion in us which motivates our will to put our lives into words, 
if we are poets, or to find our own lives in another man’s words, if we 
are readers. The nerves of men are the primal source of poetry. A. E. 
Housman did not dare think of a line of poetry while shaving, for so 
immediate was the reaction in him, and so physical, that his beard 


* Author of American Song, Break the Heart’s Anger, and Corn; lecturer at the Uni- 
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would stiffen and he would cut his cheek with the razor. If the line of 
verse came to him with a largely intellectual force, it would have 
been contained in Housman’s clear, alert mind. But it came to him 
over his central nervous system, a shock like hunger or its satisfac- 
tion, and had on him an effect like sudden fear. He even speaks of a 
shudder up and down the spine. 

It is the purpose of poetry to communicate a passionate state of 
mind, not by ordinary talk as on the telephone, but by heightened 
and imaginative talk which is the craft of poetry. I do not mean the 
mere artificial blending of separate words into a rhythmical form. 
On the lowest level, the following limerick uses language as cleverly 
as many great poems, but it remains humorous sound: 


There was a young man of Bengal 

Who went to a fancy-dress ball. 
He went just for fun 
Dressed up as a bun, 

And a dog ate him up in the hall. 


It is in nerve impulse, then, that poetry begins. We write poetry 
because we are beings sensitized to an unbelievable degree. Out of 
the individual experience of a man comes the general utterance of 
a poem. The poet’s continual subject is himself, whatever the ap- 
parent theme or title may be, for what he wants to tell is not merely 
the precise way a rock or a day or a woman looked, but the way he 
felt about how a rock or a day or a woman looked. Always the felt 
life behind the written poem. 

So, in this part of a poem by D. H. Lawrence called “The Sea,” 
in the end it is not really the power of the sea which the poet tries to 
convey, although he does that completely, but the relation of that 
moving water to men: 


You who take the moon as in a sieve, and sift 

Her flake by flake and spread her meaning out; 

You who roll the stars like jewels in your palm, 

So that they seem to utter themselves aloud; 

You who steep from out the days their color, 

Reveal the universal tint that dyes 

Their web; who shadow the sun’s great gestures and 
expressions 
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So that he seems a stranger in his passing; 

Who voice the dumb night fittingly; 

Sea, you shadow of all things, now mock us to death 
with your shadowing. 


Yet poetry is not a passive recording of impression. The mind 
works on the impulse received from the nerve. Therefore, it is not 
alone sensitivity of response toward an experience which produces a 
poem, but subtlety of understanding as well. In the poem “Sand 
Dunes,” by Robert Frost, the writer begins with his account of the 
way sea waves and sand waves look to him. But no sooner has he 
described his impression of sea and sand than his mind has begun to 
move over the simple sense-material. What does it mean to him? 
Can the dunes overwhelm even man? He combines with the early 
feeling of the shifting sand a later imagining of the human mind: 

Sea waves are green and wet, 
But up from where they die, 


Rise others vaster yet, 
And those are brown and dry. 


They are the sea made land 

To come at the fisher town, 
And bury in solid sand 

The men she could not drown. 
She may know cove and cape, 
But she does not know mankind 
If by any change of shape, 

She hopes to cut off mind. 


Men left her a ship to sink: 
They can leave her a hut as well; 
And be but more free to think 
For the one more cast off shell.? 


That same process, the adding to an emotional experience of an 
intellectual meditation, is everywhere visible in poetry. In these lines 
from a chorus of W. H. Auden’s verse play “The Dog beneath the 
Skin,” the original feeling of pity has been expanded and made 
sharper by the mind’s working on it. The emotion has not been de- 
creased by the cooler, more acute action of the intelligence, but on 
the contrary has been given a greater scope, a larger possibility of 


? From the Collected Poems of Robert Frost (1939) by special permission of Henry 
Holt & Co., publishers. 
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affecting the entire nature of a man reading the lines, and not only 
his human feeling of pity: 
O human pity, gripped by the crying of a captured bird 
wincing at sight of surgeon’s lance, 
Shudder indeed: that life on its narrow littoral so lucky 
Can match against eternity a time so cruel! 


Indeed, the impact of those lines is actually heightened by the 
thought of lucky life on its little shore of earth, as the poet moves in 
his attitude away from the purely immediate suffering of the bird 
and the surgical operation, and contrasts it with the eternity it 
faces. 

Just as a poem is not simply a response of nerve, so is it not simply 
a statement of one quick moment. A poem begins with a definite 
and single incident in the life of a man, but seldom does it remain 
there, going on to include all of past life which the force of that 
incident makes the memory recall. It is usually a culmination of 
many events, stored up in the mind, often forgotten. There is an 
immense reservoir of accumulated experience. Into it enters an im- 
mediate act like iron magnetized, and draws to it whatever of these 
collected recollections are relevant. The association of ideas it might 
be called. Always behind a poem, however simple it looks, are long 
reaches of living. Always behind the little, orderly field of the com- 
pleted poem are the great, wild continents of experience. 

In one of his finest poems, ““Two Tramps in Mud Time,” Robert 
Frost reveals the working of this power of recall very clearly. As he 
is chopping wood two tramps, ex-lumberjacks, come along. At once 
he thinks of what they want—to do his job for pay. Then he is re- 
minded of many other things: his own life, the uncertain weather, a 
bluebird, water of spring thaw, and then goes on to make a general- 
ization about the purpose of his own living which has nothing in it 
necessarily connected with two tramps. It might equally well have 
been suggested by a team of horses or by aman andadog. The origi- 
nal impulse has attracted to it so many stored-up ideas, and has been 
so worked on by the imagination, that a poem beginning with tramps 
ends with a statement of Frost’s whole intent in living. 


Out of the mud two strangers came 
And caught me splitting wood in the yard. 
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And one of them put me off my aim 

By hailing cheerily “Hit them hard!” 

I knew pretty well why he dropped behind 
And let the other go on a way. 

I knew pretty well what he had in mind: 
He wanted to take my job for pay..... 


The water for which we may have to look 

In summertime with a witching-wand, 

In every wheelrut’s now a brook, 

In every print of a hoof a pond. 

Be glad of water, but don’t forget 

The lurking frost in the earth beneath 

That will steal forth after the sun is set 

And show on the water its crystal teeth. .... 


Nothing on either side was said. 

They knew they had but to stay their stay 
And all their logic would fill my head: 

As that I had no right to play 

With what was another man’s work for gain. 
My right might be love but theirs was need. 
And where the two exist in twain 

Theirs was the better right—agreed. 


But yield who will to their separation, 
My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where love and need are one, 
And the work is play for mortal stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done 

For Heaven and the future’s sakes. 

Similarly in Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale” it is not the primary 
motive for the poem, the bird song, with which the bulk of the poem 
is concerned, but the many things which it suggests to the mind of 
Keats: drinking wine, his dead brother and the world’s despair, the 
mysterious landscape of poetry, the ease of dying. Always he brings 
any mention of the bird or its song back to his own life. 

The beginning of a poem, then, is the beginning of life—a man 
reacting to his environment. But this is not enough. The response 
must be gotten outside the man. It is in the power of the imagina- 
tion to utter the heightened emotional state of the person that the 


3 From the Collected Poems of Robert Frost (1939) by special permission of Henry 
Holt & Co., publishers. 
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craft of poetry lies. The two are, for the purposes of verse, indi- 
visible. The subjective motivation must be terrifically strong, and 
the skill of phrase and image immensely great to put that inner 
feeling into sound and meaning. A poem must begin in a man and 
must end outside him. The personal motive must be alive and 
powerful, but it must be objectified into a poem with equal aliveness 
and force so that it is no longer a private utterance but a public 
statement. 

In a notebook kept in Paris in 1924 Archibald MacLeish made the 
following entry, a personal observation out of his own life: ‘The 
curious fact that significance in our time has fallen from the sun and 
the stars and the vast words with the resounding vowels to light upon 
the minute facets of minute experience—the door knob, the coat 
buttons and the bannisters. And this would not be strange were it 
not that we retain so strongly the sense of mortality.” Although 
this is a most remarkable statement of one man’s feeling of vastness 
in the tiny scraps and bits of life, it remains prose. The stanzas of 
the poem he made from this note, “L’An trentieme de mon eage,” 
say the same thing, but heightened by the devices of poetry. The 
general meaning is given, but always in the specific detail; it is sug- 
gested, not openly pointed out. The private impulse has been ex- 
ternalized by the subtle yet definite symbols, the musical integration 
of phrase with line and line with stanza, until what we get is no 
longer a man’s declaration of idea, but a complete and separately 
existing work of art called a poem. 


And I have come upon this place 
By lost ways, by a nod, by words, 
By faces, by an old man’s face 

At Morlaix lifted to the birds, 


By hands upon the tablecloth 

At Aldebori’s, by the thin 

Child’s hands that opened to the moth 
And let the flutter of the moonlight in, 


By hands, by voices, by the voice 

Of Mrs. Whitman on the stair, 

By Margaret’s ‘If we had the choice 

To choose or not—’ through her thick hair, 
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By voices, by the creak and fall 

Of footsteps on the upper floor, 

By silence waiting in the hall 
Between the doorbell and the door, 
By words, by voices, a lost way— 
And here above the chimney stack 
The unknown constellations sway— 
And by what way shall I go back?4 

The instrument of poetry is the word and the word is sound. The 
“idea” of a poem is played with by the poet at the end of a line of 
words as a trout is played by a fisherman at the end of a line of silk. 
It is the imaginativeness of the playing on the subject, as in Mac- 
Leish’s poem, which gives a poem its quality. 

Now poetry is art, not wisdom. It has no intention of trying to 
write concentrated philosophy. It may now and then do that, but 
only incidentally to its main purpose of uttering a man’s own way of 
realizing the human situation. What distinguishes a poet from a phi- 
losopher is not the former’s repudiation of knowledge, or his em- 
phasis on feeling to the exclusion of orderly thinking, but rather his 
great and unremitting concern with utterance. He may put into one 
symbol, stated in melodious words, what the formal thinker may 
take a thousand words to prove. He does not have to bother with 
logic. His own experience is the proof of his poems. It is a man’s 
mouth that makes him a poet, not his mind. This conclusion of a 
sonnet called “X-ray” by Stephen Vincent Benét shows how a bare 
comment on the deep revelation of the machine can be given in- 
tensity by precision of remark and deftness of line. 

Beneath the perfect candor of this ray 
All mortal comeliness lies overthrown, 
And even human blood is merely grey, 
And ribs and joints are beautiful alone 
As the weak flesh contests but cannot stay 
The passionless search for the eternal bone. 

Whatever the attitude which leads to a poem may be, it must 
always bring with it some excitement and that excitement must be 
communicated. It is the purpose of poetry to move other men. The 
act of writing is a statement that the poet was moved originally. 
Art lives on the level of emotion, however much it may be made 


4 By kind permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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coherent and balanced by the intellect. However abstract the mean- 
ing of a poem, it must be believed in not only by mind but by nerve. 
The imaginative intelligence finds a verbal equivalent for the per- 
sonal emotion. The words must be given the quality of feeling they 
are trying to describe. In these last lines from “Immortal Autumn”’ 
by MacLeish the very sound of the words following one another in 
cadence through the line is autumnal and melancholy. Season, emo- 
tion, and word are one. The objective statement of the inner, sub- 
jective mood is complete and has moved beyond its author to the 
impersonal condition of final art. 

But now in autumn with the black and outcast crows 

Share we the spacious world the whispering year is gone 


There is more room to live now the once secret dawn 
Comes late by daylight and the dark unguarded goes 


Between the mutinous brave burning of the leaves 

And winter’s covering of our hearts with his deep snow 
We are alone there are no evening birds we know 

The naked moon the tame stars circle at our eaves 


It is the human season on this sterile air 
Do words outcarry breath the sound goes on and on 
I hear a dead man’s cry from autumn long since gone 


I cry to you beyond upon this bitter airs 


How can this combination of mental and sensual come to be 
realized in a poem? By the total use of a man’s capabilities in the 
writing, so that the reason clarifies and forms the diffuse emotion, 
and the emotion fires and makes urgent the reason. A whole man is 
involved, nerve and mind, belly and brain. An experience generates 
the recall of many past events, the imagination gives form to medita- 
tion on them, image and word-rhythm utter the final insight. Robert 
Frost in the Preface to his collected poems has said it better this way: 

The figure a poem makes. It begins in delight and ends in wisdom. The figure 
is the same as for love. No one can really hold that the ecstacy should be static 
and stand still in one place. It begins in delight, it inclines to the impulse, it 
assumes direction with the first line laid down, it runs a course of lucky events, 
and ends in a clarification of life—not necessarily a great clarification such as 
sects and cults are founded on, but in a momentary stay against confusion. 


5 By kind permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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The writing of a poem is itself a part of a man’s experience, and in 
the process he shapes his material to an end often quite unforeseen 
at the beginning, the conclusion coming not from the first line but 
gradually through the working-out of the poem. Housman describes 
his own procedure thus: 

Having drunk a pint of beer at luncheon—beer is a sedative to the brain, and 
my afternoons are the least intellectual portion of my life—I would go out for a 
walk of two or three hours. As I went along, thinking of nothing in particular, 
only looking at things around me and following the progress of the seasons, 
there would flow into my mind, with sudden and unaccountable emotion, some- 
times a line or two of verse, sometimes a whole stanza at once, accompanied, not 
preceded, by a vague notion of the poem which they were destined to form a 
part of. Then there would usually be a lull of an hour or so, then perhaps the 
spring would bubble up again. I say bubble up, because, so far as I could make 
out, the source of the suggestions thus proffered to the brain was an abyss which 
I have already had occasion to mention, the pit of the stomach. 


He would then go home and write the fragments down in the order 
which seemed best, leaving gaps to be filled in later. The method 
was not always the same for all poems: 

. ... Sometimes the poem had to be taken in hand and completed by the 
brain, which was apt to be a matter of trouble and anxiety, involving trial and 
disappointment, and sometimes ending in failure. I happen to remember dis- 
tinctly the genesis of the piece which stands last in the first volume. Two of the 
stanzas, I do not say which, came into my head, just as they are printed, while I 
was crossing the corner of Hampstead Heath between the Spaniard’s Inn and 
the foot path to Temple Fortune. A third stanza came with a little coaxing 
after tea. One more was needed, but it did not come: I had to turn to and com- 
pose it myself, and that was a laborious business. I wrote it thirteen times, and 
it was more than a twelvemonth before I got it right. 


It must be remembered that Housman, in his critical ideas of 
poetry, is largely accepting Matthew Arnold’s judgments, which 
were prevailing in the years Housman began to write. And he has 
probably been influenced in his acceptance of the inspirational origin 
of poetry by his fondness for the Greeks. It was Socrates’ conviction, 
as he told Ion the rhapsodist, the speaker of other men’s verses, that 
poets were drunk as the Corybantian revelers when they composed, 
so out of their heads that they did not know what they were doing, 
but wrote madly and with no effort of will. Personally, I have al- 
ways found that the drink was of more use after the writing than 
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before. The important thing here is simply Housman’s placing the 
source of poetry in the pit of the stomach and backing it up by his 
own very physical reactions to poetry. This is too limiting, for it 
ignores the plain fact: other men, other stomachs. That is, the de- 
gree of greatness in poets is surely a matter of some strength larger 
than the sensitivity of the belly. Without great passion, no poetry. 
Without great insight, no great poetry. 

Out of his animal nerves man writes the lines of his poems. The 
magnificent aspect of man is not that now and then he is able to rise 
above the physical accompaniments of his life, but rather that out of 
them, out of eye and tongue and the most secret tissue of the body 
he makes an incantation of thought-feeling for other men. He loses 
his own live self in the dead impersonal word of the poem. Yet this 
is his only way of finding his own full self. 

The mind feels texture of rough and smooth like a hand. The sen- 
sitive nerves think with a clean clarity. Poetry rises up in a man 
like maple sugar from light and earth, from leaf and root. For its 
writing, all the powers of a man are none too many. His prayer must 
be that of Yeats for his old age in a poem written in his old age: 


God guard me from those thoughts men think 
In the mind alone; 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in a marrow-bone. 


AMERICAN BOOKS AND FRENCH READERS 
JUSTIN O'BRIEN’ 


At the moment the French are not giving much thought to litera- 
ture. One day last August they suddenly limited their reading to a 
diet of four or five newspapers a day and two or three fresh mobiliza- 
tion notices posted on the nearest public building. But right up to 
the staggering announcement of the Russo-German pact the ter- 
races of the Left Bank had buzzed with talk of new books while— 
in the usual Parisian balance of body and mind—those of the Right 
Bank had hummed with analyses of the couturiers’ showings and 
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last-minute fashion tips. On both sides of the Seine the name of our 
country was constantly invoked. Though this may not be new 
among the stylists who have long designed models for the American 
market, the Parisian literary world’s interest in the United States 
marks rather a revolution in taste. 

The American in Paris last summer could not fail to notice how 
difficult it was becoming to discuss contemporary French literature 
with enlightened Frenchmen, since all the young and enthusiastic 
intellectuals would much prefer to talk of American literature. In 
this category must be included even André Gide, although he is 
nearing his seventieth birthday. A mention of Malraux or Romains 
would get no further than to call forth a remark about Steinbeck or 
Faulkner. Only after the American visitor had given his opinion 
of MacLeish’s nomination as librarian of Congress would his French 
friends consent to speak of Supervielle’s latest poems. In certain 
groups knowledge of our literary output is so much more intimate 
and up to date than knowledge of French literature is in correspond- 
ing American groups that one comes to wonder if the French public 
reads chiefly in English. The popularity of the Parisian lending li- 
braries for books in English—notably Sylvia Beach’s and that of the 
Librairie Gallimard—would indicate that this is almost true, at 
least for an intelligent minority. 

Within that minority must be counted the editors of certain maga- 
zines and reviews particularly susceptible to transatlantic influences 
and a lively group of young university critics. In recent years the 
monthly Nouvelle revue frangaise has published stories, poems, and 
articles by a great many of the leading American writers of today. 
An editorial note in a recent number states that “there is perhaps no 
country in the world whose new poetry is more alive, more diverse, 
and at the same time more misunderstood than the United States.” 
Europe, the liberal monthly of such men as Romain Rolland, Jean- 
Richard Bloch, and Louis Aragon, has welcomed many of our writ- 
ers; its issue of August fifteenth contains a communication by Dash- 
iell Hammett on tempo in the contemporary novel. Since its founda- 
tion in 1935, the very enterprising and well-edited quarterly Mesures, 
whose editors are creative writers possessed of an extraordinary 
flair, has published poems by Eliot, Frost, MacLeish, and Edgar 
Lee Masters, and at least one story by Saroyan. MacLeish and 
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Eliot suffer no great sea change in translation, but Spoon River An- 
thology, though feelingly translated by Jean Prévost, who can quote 
Frost and Masters by the hour, is about as natural in French as 
Walt Whitman’s Fewuilles d’herbe. 

The 380-page summer, 1939, issue of Mesures is devoted entirely 
to the glory of American letters. Beginning with Cotton Mather 
and Franklin, it comes down through Irving, Poe, Whitman, and 
Emily Dickinson to Robinson Jeffers, Allen Tate, Dos Passos, Mari- 
anne Moore, and William Carlos Williams. Among our contempo- 
rary writers Mesures shows a marked preference for the poets, doubt- 
less because they are necessarily less known in France. Each passage, 
whether in prose or verse, is given both in French and in the original, 
and the translations, by several hands, are generally excellent. To 
each writer the editors have devoted a brief and well-informed note, 
such as the following, literally translated: 

Hart Crane was born in 1899 in a small Ohio town. His schooling was brief. 
For a time he was an advertising copywriter. He made a trip to Europe and 
lived for a time in Mexico. He committed suicide in 1932 by jumping from the 
deck of the liner on which he was returning from Vera Cruz. His first volume 
White Buildings appeared in 1926. In The Bridge (1930) he sees in Brooklyn 
Bridge the myth of American civilization. A disciple of Whitman, close to Rim- 
baud, influenced by Eliot and Stevens, Crane revealed himself to be the most 
ambitious, and often the most obscure, of modern American poets. 


It is interesting to note that among these representative American 
writers figure two colored poets: James Weldon Johnson and Lang- 
ston Hughes. 

The May, 1939, issue of Cahiers de Paris, the review of the rather 
self-conscious Populist movement which claims to write of and for 
the people and has so far achieved only half of its aim, was entirely 
filled with a discussion of the contemporary novel in the United 
States. Because of the awkwardness of giving extracts from our 
novelists, largely available in complete translation anyway, the 
magazine is made up of a series of critical studies, many of them by 
university professors like Maurice le Breton, Léon Lemonnier, Jean 
Simon, etc. Individual essays on Dreiser, “Sinclair Lewis and the 
Depicting of Social Classes,’”’ Sherwood Anderson, Waldo Frank, 
John Dos Passos, Pearl Buck, and Josephine Johnson follow more 
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general studies of currents, Lemonnier, in his introductory note, 
does not hesitate to qualify American literature as “at present one of 
the great literatures of the world.” The profound knowledge and 
critical acumen of the contributors to this symposium would sur- 
prise many an English department in our universities. 

Many of the same critics can be found in the very live, though | 
scholarly, publication Etudes anglaises which succeeded in 1937 the 
former Revue anglo-américaine. Its pages contain articles on such 
subjects as “Social Evolution in the Southern States According to 
the Novels of T. S. Stribling,” ‘William Faulkner’s Technique and 
Psychology,” besides regular reviews of American writers from Rosa- 
mund Lehmann to Sally Benson and from Van Wyck Brooks to 
Alexander Woollcott. Under the direction of members of this group 
of américanisants, the number of doctoral dissertations on American 
subjects is constantly increasing. At the Sorbonne alone, theses are 
now being written on many aspects of the American novel, on J. 
Fenimore Cooper, Willa Cather, Mark Twain; there is even one an- 
nounced on Charles Eliot Norton. 

In spite of the mixed impressions American tourists leave in their 
wake, America is decidedly the vogue in France. Within the last 
three months no fewer than six books have appeared which all treat 
what one publisher calls “the most urgent question of the day: how 
to understand America and the Americans.” All but two of these 
volumes have something to say of the literary scene in the United 
States. In Les Américains des colons aux penseurs Edmond Privat 
sketches our history in a series of brisk chapters whose brevity, how- 
ever, does not permit him to discuss American literature. Believe 
it or not, the thinkers who figure in his title are our political leaders. 
André Demaison’s Terre d’Amérique limits itself to the impressions 
of a traveler who does not seem to have read on the train. L’Amé- 
rique, miroir grossissant de l’ Europe by the brilliant young Léo Fer- 
rero, who died a few years ago in a motor accident in New Mexico, 
presents a not especially flattering picture of the United States, 
where he found no real spiritual life. To this Italian exile, who with 
his distinguished father had elected France as his second fatherland 
and wrote directly in French, all the American intellectuals seemed 
exiled in their own country. Though more intelligent and more ma- 
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turely expressed, Ferrero’s reaction to American civilization recalls 
Duhamel’s Scénes de la vie future which was translated here as A mer- 
ica the Menace. André Maurois, on the other hand, likes the United 
States and feels at home in them. His recent travel diary, entitled 
Etats-Unis 39, is full of sprightly comment on Roosevelt, New Yorker 
humor, Lewis and Conger’s “sleep-shop,” Mother’s Day, and “In- 
formation Please.” For instance, he characterizes the American 
brand of socialism as an aesthetic communism: 80 per cent William 
Morris, to per cent Rivera, 5 per cent Malraux, 4 per cent Freud, 
and 1 per cent Lenin. On our recent literature Maurois has many in- 
teresting remarks. Above all, he finds it “rich and very much alive. 
No great classic art, often a lack of composition, a language of the 
people which is sometimes agressively brutal. But a great deal of 
force; novel subjects, images and vocabulary; a strong and naive 
poetry.” Though this sounds like the classic noncommittal market 
report, these remarks do reveal rather typical French reactions. The 
Late George A pley strikes him as one of the most civilized American 
novels; The Grapes of Wrath makes him shudder and reflect on the 
inequalities of our capitalistic system. He sees America passing 
through a Romantic crisis. After the more realistic generation of 
Dreiser and Lewis comes a group of writers (Faulkner, Steinbeck, 
Caldwell) who provide a thrill through the horrible, the violent, and 
the brutal. The only poet of whom Maurois speaks is Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, whose Conversation at Midnight he considers very beau- 
tiful and of which he translates a page for his readers. 

The young novelist and essayist Jean Prévost, who was the first 
holder of the Jesse Isidore Strauss Fellowship for study in the United 
States, has recorded his American impressions in Usonie: esquisse de 
la civilisation américaine. Rather dryly he has written a series of 
essays on various cultural aspects of life in the United States. His 
choice of subjects—Millikan’s physics, Thomas Hunt Morgan’s biol- 
ogy, Clark Wissler’s anthropology, Robert Lynd’s sociology, Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s architecture, and Walt Disney’s cartoons—suggests 
that he spent much of his time on university campuses. The two 
essays on literary subjects are devoted to Eugene O’Neill and Robert 
Frost, both of whom appear to Prévost as figures of world-impor- 
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tance. There is, unfortunately, nothing particularly French in Pré- 
vost’s very able academic dissertations. 

Though Bernard Fay, who now occupies a chair of American 
civilization at the august Collége de France, knows the United States 
as intimately as anyone, he still maintains a certain perspective in 
viewing us. Nor would anyone mistake his impressions for those of 
a German or an Englishman. His monumental Civilisation améri- 
caine, which appeared in July, has much to say of our literature, 
which “for the past forty years has been one of the most interesting 
in the universe as well as one of the most disappointing.” Despite 
our many original and powerful writers, according to Professor Fay 
we have no general concept of an indigenous literary tradition. Of 
the novelists who write in what he calls the British tradition, he 
would save only Edith Wharton, though her novels “might have 
been written by a grandniece of Henry James who had married the 
cousin of one of Proust’s servants and lived in Neuilly.” But the 
most annoying group of writers to Fay is that which seeks to emu- 
late the Italian Renaissance (Thornton Wilder, James Branch Ca- 
bell, etc.) and indulges in overwriting. What he calls the radical 
writers form the most vigorous group, in revolt against both the 
other tendencies. Though he recognizes the eminence of Sinclair 
Lewis among the “radicals,” Bernard Fay is perhaps the only 
Frenchman writing on American literature who does not grant him 
supreme importance as a representative of the United States. He 
prefers John Dos Passos and Eugene O’Neill, and in the most vital 
American tradition he places Hemingway, Faulkner, and Sherwood 
Anderson. Among the poets Fay has always shown a tendency to 
glorify Gertrude Stein as the fountainhead of modern writing, but 
he also finds elements of greatness in E. E. Cummings, Marianne 
Moore, and T. S. Eliot. Like Léo Ferrero, Bernard Fay is sensitive 
to the strange position of the artist in America, where even the best 
writers are not so much isolated as “known, respected and neg- 
lected.” 

Maurois, Prévost, Ferrero, and Fay count among that ever grow- 
ing number of Europeans who read our literature in the original. But 
the Frenchman who stays at home and does not read English has 
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enough translations to keep him busy for months, if not years. It 
is not surprising if our Nobel prize winners, Sinclair Lewis, Eugene 
O’Neill, and Pearl Buck, are translated in their entirety. The most 
recent: Lewis in France is Prodigal Parents, which followed very 
closely on what is entitled there Impossible ici; the latest Pearl Buck 
novel to appear is The Proud Heart. Without benefit of the Swedish 
Academy, Louis Bromfield can boast at least seven volumes in 
French, and Hemingway three or four. Erskine Caldwell (Le petit 
arpent du Bon Dieu, La Route au tabac, Nous les vivants), William 
Faulkner (from Tandis que j’agonise to Sanctuaire and Lumiére 
d’aoti with prefaces by Malraux, Larbaud, and the translator, Mau- 
rice E. Coindreau of Princeton), and John Steinbeck (Des souris et des 
hommes, also translated by Coindreau) enjoy the greatest popularity 
at the moment among enlightened readers, although Gone with the 
Wind—in which French critics unanimously recognize what they 
appropriately call du souffle—has broken all the records for sales. 
John Dos Passos—known to the French by Manhattan Transfer, One 
Man’s Initiation, and In All Countries—teflects metropolitan life in 
America better than any other writer in their opinion. The Studs 
Lonigan series of James T. Farrell has begun to appear in translation, 
and many French readers wonder why they have not heard from 
James M. Cain since Le Facteur sonne toujours deux fois appeared. 
Dashiell Hammett has his faithful readers in France, and so has 
Ludwig Lewisohn. William Seabrook is known by two translations, 
while Josephine Johnson, Joseph Hergesheimer, and Du Bose Hey- 
ward have each been translated at least once. The publishing house 
of the Nouvelle revue francaise, which with the house of Stock most 
vigorously promotes American writers, has issued several novels of 
Herman Melville in the last three years; the most recent volume, 
Pierre or the Ambiguities, has been receiving favorable reviews. De- 
spite the esteem in which they are held in France as pioneer Ameri- 
can realists, relatively little of Sherwood Anderson and Theodore 
Dreiser has appeared in translation; their reputation, like that of our 
poets, has in great part been established by those who have read 
them in the original. 

Of course the American novel is better known in France than other 
literary forms. Our poets are for the most part accessible only frag- 
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mentarily in the quarterly and monthly reviews. While the quarterly 
Commerce, edited by Valéry, Fargue, and Larbaud, existed, it pub- 
lished numerous poems of Eliot and MacLeish besides English poets 
as diverse as Edith Sitwell, Robert Herrick, and George Meredith 
(Modern Love). Mesures has carried on the tradition of Commerce, 
but by almost omitting the English poets it has given double the 
space to the Americans. French knowledge of our theater should be 
more widespread than it is in view of the number of adaptations pre- 
sented on Paris stages, but invariably the French can recall the name 
of only one American dramatist, Eugene O’Neill, whom Henri Peyre 
in a recent book calls “the only dramatic genius of our epoch.” 
Maurois speaks of the great vitality of the New York theater, and 
so does Fay; but they have both had the advantage of visiting our 
country frequently. 

Knowledge of America and her literature is visibly increasing in 
France. Of course the same people who think Detroit because of its 
French name must be in Canada continue to spell Sherwood with a 
v, as it would be pronounced in French. But the group of Frenchmen 
who do not have to hesitate over the number of /’s in the names 
O’Neill and Eliot is growing every year, and one almost never sees 
the th transposed in Whitman any more, as it always used to be, or 
the puristic dieresis over the last letter in Poe. A few years ago Amer- 
ican books were generally announced as éraduit de l’américain. This 
was rather a part of the blurb to catch the public’s interest than an 
indication of the publisher’s awareness of the difference between the 
American and English languages. The fact that today American 
books are traduit de l’anglais means simply that it has become un- 
necessary to make a distinction since all the new translations come 
from America. 


PROVINCIALITY 
JOSEPH E. BAKER" 


Should we look upon America as a mere province of Europe, cul- 
turally, and our South and West as mere provinces of our North 
Atlantic states? The two questions must be answered together, and 
I think that they may both be answered in the negative. It is true 
that Americans should share as much as anyone in European culture; 
but we should not look upon ourselves as a cultural dependency. 
Some of the best twentieth-century literature in the English lan- 
guage has been written in America or by men born in America, 
chiefly by men born in the Middle West. On the other hand, we 
should have no sympathy for cultural chauvinism, the aggressive 
claim that for us our own products are better than the best of other 
lands. The sane middle way can be illustrated with the case of Ger- 
many and Paris. The culture of Frederick the Great and his court 
was provincial; it was dependent on Paris. Nazi culture is chauvinis- 
tic; it refuses to enjoy the best that has been thought and said in 
Paris. But the culture of Weimar and near-by Jena in the greatest 
period of German literature and philosophy was neither dependent 
nor chauvinistic. Goethe, Schiller, and Schlegel—Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling—were in no sense provincial. They were an integral but 
independent part of Western culture. Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson were not provincials but heirs of the very latest 
European culture, making their own contribution to that culture 
and at the same time recognizing the peculiar possibilities of their 
own land. They were thoroughly American; they could not have 
been produced by any other country. But they were world-figures. 
Emerson was neither a chauvinist nor a provincial inferior when he 
wrote to Carlyle: 


I see plainly that our Society, for the most part, is as bigoted to the respecta- 
bilities of religion and education as yours; that there is no more appetite for 
a revelation here than elsewhere; and the educated class are, of course, less 
fair-minded than others. Yet, in the moments when my eyes are open, I see 
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that here are rich materials for the philosopher and poet, and, what is more to 
your purpose as an artist, that we have had in these parts no one philosopher or 
poet to put a sickle to the prairie wheat. 
Exactly five months later to a day, Emerson delivered his Phi 
Beta Kappa address, “The American Scholar,” which is still the 
classic argument for regional independence in culture. If his advice 
seems obvious, as all wisdom seems obvious when it is clearly stated, 
one should look through the record of American culture to see how 
seldom we have been able to follow this middle path. A vast number 
of Americans have hotly denied that our society is “‘bigoted’’ or that 
our “educated class are, of course, less fair-minded than others.” 
These chauvinists still flourish and occupy high positions in our in- 
tellectual life. One professor of English at Harvard, Howard M. 
Jones, has argued that we ought to devote more of our time and 
intellectual energy to the “literature” produced in the New England 
colonies in the seventeenth century, because it is “ours.” (It is not 
mine, in any sense!) And he has urged the modern American scholar 
to use history as a myth to make our educated class even less fair 
minded, asking, ‘If democracy should have to fight, will it be emo- 
tionally inspired by the sound historic fact that the Lincoln adminis- 
tration is supposed to have favored the high-tariff crowd?’? Of 
course such chauvinism is merely an inverted form of provinciality. 
Imagine Gibbon being asked to follow such advice! On the other 
hand, many Americans who feel a just repugnance toward such a 
stultifying mode of being “emotionally inspired” have turned away 
with so much violence that they topple over on the other side and 
fall prostrate as colonials. This is particularly true of the Mid- 
westerners who try so hard to avoid self-flattering provincialism that 
they adopt an attitude of deferential provincialism and would be 
quite incapable of saying with Emerson, “I see that here are rich 
materials for the philosopher and poet.” How many midwestern 
speakers to Phi Beta Kappa in the past hundred years have had the 
common sense to invite men of literary genius “to put a sickle to the 
prairie wheat’? Let us see what that would mean. 

Provinciality is the mental state produced by living in a “region 
dependent on a distant authority.”’ Even a people enjoying political 
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self-government may, from absence of mind, leave cultural authority 
in the hands of a remote center. The cure for provinciality is genuine 
regional culture. Southern Gaul well deserved the term provincia 
when it was an outlying dependency of Rome. When it developed its 
own culture it became Provence—a joy forever. That kind of region- 
alism does not cut a region off from human culture but makes it 
worth a great deal more to all mankind. Centralization is the real 
enemy of a rich and widespread cultural life. Centralization makes 
provinciality as certainly as conquest makes colonies. Both are forms 
of imperialism—the exploitation of outlying regions for the benefit 
of the capital city. And in the capital itself the spiritual results of 
imperialism are even less admirable than the material results. Per- 
haps Roma had more to offer than the Gallic provincia, but very little 
more. It is not a desirable state of culture for either. 

Those who desire a genuine regional culture are sometimes 
thought to be praising provinciality. They are really the strongest 
enemies of provinciality. Let us turn to another part of the Roman 
Empire, the land of Palestine. Now at the time of Christ there was a 
provincial society there —the society of those who, like Pilate, were 
dependent on Europe ari those who had no strong cultural interests 
and merely lived for the prosperity they could gain under Roman 
rule. But the genuine native tradition of the region, the Hebraic cul- 
ture which gave birth to Christianity, was not provincial. Doubtless 
Pilate considered it provincial—his very tolerance is the tolerance of 
contempt—yet it was Pilate who was provincial. Indeed, the best 
use of the greatest European thought was made not by the Roman 
colonials with their superficial cosmopolitanism but by those pas- 
sionate heirs of Hebrew prophecy whose Platonic thought lives 
through the New Testament. And who were really the provincials 
in the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar about 1800—the Frenchified 
cosmopolites, or the “local talent” that lectured at the University 
of Jena? 

Regionalism aims to discover matters of universal interest in the 
actual life of one’s own region. Provinciality makes the ignorant or 
aggressive assumption that merely local attitudes have universal 
value. Provinciality at its worst becomes cosmopolitan imperialism 
—the ignorant or aggressive attempt to impose the attitudes of one 
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locality (Rome, Paris, London, New York, Berlin) on another lo- 
cality. Provinciality marching in conquest we may disregard at pres- 
ent, to distinguish first between local provinciality and local regional 
culture. Scott is a great regional author, as we realize now that his 
Scotch novels are more admired than his alien historical novels. One 
may even find a regional author whose region is a city. The best 
example of city regionalist is Charles Dickens. Provinciality, on the 
contrary, is illustrated in a remark made to Elizabeth Barrett, which 
she tells in a letter to Robert Browning. Miss Heaton told her that 
“the poetess proper of the city of Leeds was ‘Mrs. A.’” by which it 
seems she meant Mrs. Hey. Then to head off Elizabeth Barrett’s 
scorn, Miss Heaton went on with a typical aggressive-apologetic 
statement, “Oh! I dare say, you wouldn’t admit her to be a real 
poetess. But as she lives in Leeds and writes verses, we call her our 
poetess! And then, really, Mrs. A. is a charming woman. She wasa . 
Miss Roberts 

Now surely it is clear that Leeds was so provincial just because of 
the absence of a local culture—that is to say, because English literary 
life in the middle of the nineteenth century was centralized in Lon- 
don. Scotland has never been so denuded of genius. When Mark 
Twain wrote Life on the Mississippi and Huckleberry Finn he was a 
regionalist; when he ridiculed great art and music in Innocents 
Abroad he was a provincial. And this is because he was dealing with 
elements of universal interest in the Mississippi life, while nnocents 
Abroad dealt with an art and music then centralized in certain cities 
of western Europe. Mark Twain’s chauvinistic provincialism is the 
natural reaction from the colonial provincialism so characteristic of 
New England at the end of the nineteenth century. For after a 
promising beginning with a literature that was genuinely regional, 
New England lost her spiritual vigor and sank back quickly into 
colonial dependence on Europe. One sees this in Henry Adams’ Mont 
St. Michel and in his account of his own education and how it failed. 
Harvard, which had never been very favorable to the culture of Con- 
cord, disavowed the regional ideal set forth in Emerson’s “American 
Scholar” and established instead the pedantic ideal of the German 
scholar, with devastating results to the whole New England mind, 
which has meant, unfortunately, the most influential part of the 
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academic mind of America. Mark Twain and his successors, like 
H. L. Mencken, have rightly objected to such dry academics, but 
they have objected not as men of sounder culture but as barbarians. 
They met a dead provinciality with a lively provinciality. Both take 
it for granted that there is a necessary contrast between an American 
attitude and a spiritual or cultivated attitude—that the life of 
America and the life of reason are poles asunder. To state it so 
bluntly is to show the gross dogmatism of any such postulate. Yet 
this false dualism has continued, and we find ourselves with an 
unliterary higher learning and an unlearned literature. Both are 
products of our provinciality, our failure to stand on our own feet, to 
treat in terms of our own life the profoundest problems of human life. 
Academics and barbarians alike have assumed that in so far as we 
have any culture at all, we are a colony of Europe. 

And what is true of the relation between Europe and America is 
true of the relation between our North Atlantic seaboard and the 
rest of the United States. Indeed, it is worse. There is a borderline 
group of colonial-imperialists who have caught up with Emerson’s 
ideas of 1837 and are willing to allow them—only as far as New Eng- 
land is concerned; but any application of such heresies to new regions 
cannot be tolerated, though that is exactly what Emerson was doing. 
Academics in the hinterland are for the most part timid and deferen- 
tial toward the eastern colleges, often to the point of betraying the 
very standards that made the older colleges great: they will sub- 
ordinate their own better judgment to eastern degrees and eastern 
customs, making recognition depend on eastern reputations, even 
when the superior worth of the local work is evident. Literary clubs 
buy the books recommended by eastern reviews. It is time to raise 
again Emerson’s declaration: ‘Our day of dependence, our long ap- 
prenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a close. The 
millions that around us are rushing into life, cannot always be fed 
on the sere remains of foreign [or eastern] harvests.”’ And in reaction 
against this academic colonialism, raw and lively forces like the Chi- 
cago newspapers carry on the tradition of Mark Twain’s contempt 
for the “finer things of life’—to use a phrase that betrays the super- 
ficiality and snobbery of the fake culture that incites their hostility. 
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Genuine culture tends to get lost between the aesthetic pedantry of 
the élite and the barbarism of popular intellectual leaders. 

The results of provinciality can be illustrated in the work by some 
of our men of greatest genius. Sinclair Lewis, I should say, prob- 
ably has the most powerful provincial mind of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This vitiates his picture of the Middle West, and it vitiates his 
picture of America in relation to Europe. The latter will suffice to 
demonstrate my meaning. In Jt Can’t Happen Here he admits the 
possibility that America may be headed for fascism, and in doing this 
he has gone so far beyond our cheap and conventional optimism, has 
faced facts so honestly, that in comparison with other American 
novelists he stands forth as a thinker and a seer. All this is excellent. 
But unfortunately he fails to recognize the essential difference be- 
tween America and Germany, and consequently he focuses our at- 
tention on false problems. There is no danger that we shall be Prus- 
sianized or Romanized or regimented by the slogans of any foreign 
people. We should be on guard not against their fetishes but against 
our own. Like the Germans, the Italians, and the British, we might 
find ourselves betrayed by what is false within. It is the kind of 
Americanism represented by Dorothy Thompson that might destroy 
the free America. It is true that we may experience all the evils of 
fascism: militarism, degradation for the middle class, loss of eco- 
nomic hope for the proletariat, loss of intellectual integrity for our 
intellectuals, regimentation and self-flattering nationalism for every- 
one. Perhaps we have already moved in that direction. And if we do 
become “emotionally inspired” to fight unnecessary wars and limit 
our intellectual comprehension, it will not be in the name of Caesar 
but in the name of “Democracy.” If the organs of propaganda are 
used in America to stir up hatred, the hatred will be not anti-Semitic 
but pro-Semitic. If fascism comes to America, it will, as Huey Long 
said, be called a defense against fascism. Now Sinclair Lewis in /?¢ 
Can’t Happen Here tackles the problem of America’s future, but he 
does it in German terms. He does not quite look at American civili- 
zation as it is. The book thus fails to be a deadly indictment of the 
peculiar evils that threaten us; yet we should have had nothing less 
than that from an author of his great capacities. A universal situa- 
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tion is concretely presented but not exactly in terms of American 
life. Consequently, many readers think that the assassination of 
Huey Long solved the whole problem! Such near-success is tragic. 
And in Main Street and Babbitt he makes the same mistake in por- 
traying the Middle West. His splendid powers of observation and 
expression make his provinciality all the more regrettable. And his is 
the kind of provinciality produced by a superficial cosmopolitanism. 
It is the result of the kind of culture maintained by our universities, 
our critical periodicals, our scholarly and literary circles. We have 
ourselves to blame if his vision of our life is somewhat blurred. 

It is not necessary to accept Spengler’s fatalistic view that the 
decline of civilization is inevitable. Of course, decay cannot be pre- 
vented by wishful thinking or by Social Democracy or by old- 
fashioned “Liberalism.” Surely the recent history of Europe makes 
all that amply clear. But there is room for the exercise of the human 
will if we have enough reason to exercise it. The fault “is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings.”’ Unless we are to be- 
come like the picture of America that we see in the novels of Sinclair 
Lewis, a part of a decaying cosmopolitan old world, we must develop 
an adequate cultural life in all parts of America. It seems to me that 
we have a choice between becoming a collection of provinciae, like 
Gaul, or a collection of regions similar to Provence, Normandy, and 
Brittany, like France. It depends on whether we wish to adopt the 
familiar “modern” attitude of Roman provincials or the “‘medieval’’ 
attitude of French regionalists with their love of la petite patrie— 
their “little loyalties.” 


OUR SOCIAL CONTRACT 
MERRITT Y. HUGHES' 


Your business, the president of a state university used to say to his 
staff in English, is to teach Freshmen to write like adults and to make 
upperclassmen love literature well enough to keep the registration 
in your major growing. He spoke, as presidents did ten years ago, in 
happy indifference to the contracting demand for teachers of English 
in secondary schools and to the ever increasing percentages of Fresh- 
men who could not write like intelligent adolescents. His creed was 
fitted to an expanding economy, and he saw himself as a kind of 
Daniel Boone of the social frontier. The then static registration of 
“majors” in English seemed to him to be heaven’s retribution upon 
a languid and stiffi-necked department. And when anything written 
by an illiterate upperclassman fell into his hands, he never failed to 
let the department know that once again it was caught in a flagrant 
betrayal of the university and of society in general. 

About the first article in the president’s too simple formulation of 
our social contract—that of teaching Freshmen to write like adults— 
I do not intend to speak. Illiteracy among college students is a prob- 
lem for the university to meet, I believe, as several institutions are 
doing, with literacy tests which exclude from 5 to 30 per cent of all 
Freshmen from the most elementary course in composition that car- 
ries degree credit. To admit a boy who cannot write comprehensibly 
about simple subjects to full collegiate privileges seems to me dis- 
honest. In a discussion of the social contract between teachers of 
literature in a university and the world outside, consideration of 
illiteracy has no place. 

The second article, that of the alleged obligation to attract stu- 
dents to the English major in ever increasing numbers, raises all the 
most debatable questions that plague us. Most of us whose thinking 
about our profession is not of the laissez faire kind, I believe, are for 
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stabilization rather than for expansion. Not many of us are even 
secretly imperialistic about our subject, and some of us are perhaps 
convinced that the time has come when our audience ought to be 
at least as few as the fit. The signs are that the precedent of exclud- 
ing students with grades below C from the English major, which has 
been set by several departments, is going to be widely followed. 
Even though I have seen that stern and not very discriminating vo- 
cational advice cut the major registration of one department by near- 
ly a third within two years, it seems to me to work well. If applied 
improvidently, it may seriously impair a department’s reason for ex- 
isting. Professional unanimity about it, if other departments be- 
come equally rigorous, may soon be practically possible. 

On the related question of the Sophomore courses preliminary to 
our “major,”’ unanimity is further away. Within the past year I have 
talked with the chairmen of two representative departments, one in 
a private and one in a state university, who take opposite views of 
the compulsory course in English literature for Sophomores. The 
man from the state university attributes the success of his Sopho- 
more course, and of his major, to the course’s being elective and open 
only to students who make a better-than-average grade in Freshman 
English. The man from the private university, where the Sopho- 
more course is compulsory for all students, calls both the elective 
and the selective principles “‘an abdication and a betrayal of our 
trust.” In practice many of us are still working on his robustly 
evangelical principle; but I suspect that few of us are confident of 
what we are doing or satisfied with the theories on which we work. 

Those theories suffer from obscurity and should be made to de- 
fine themselves in the undeclared, four-sided war that they seem to 
me to be waging. The veteran among them is the historical concep- 
tion of literature which begot the works of Ten Brink and Taine and 
spawned hundreds of ambitious courses in their images in American 
colleges. Our records at Wisconsin show that forty years ago our 
survey included over a hundred authors and many more than a hun- 
dred books. Strange though it may seem, the sponsors evidently re- 
garded the work as increasing its thoroughness with its scope. Time 
has eroded our mountainous course to a study of only a score or so 
of authors. Even so, it suffers from attackers who, like Professor 
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ee | see in it only the readiest retreat for the teacher who will not 
face thé “‘problem of the mystical power of literature’ and who, in- 
stead of “trying what can be done to develop likings and encourage 
enthusiasms .... strays widely....and becomes a teacher of 
odds-and-ends of history, biography, prosody, and philosophy.’ 

In the hands of the wrong lecturer the survey may deserve Pro- 
fessor Buchan’s reproach; but in the hands of the right man it can 
be one of the most concentrated of literary experiences. It can focus 
on only the most representative figures and on only those documents 
which have the literary quintessence in them—distil it in the light of 
whatever modern critical theory or fad you will. It can be the means 
which I. A. Richards says, in The Foundations of Aesthetics, estab- 
lishes relations for us with “personalities not otherwise accessible” 
and bridges the “‘gulf which separates us from ancient peoples, sav- 
ages, enemies, allies, people of another sex, children, and the aged.’’ 

For those who are most modern in their approach, as Edmund 
Wilson points out, Taine himself is still a good guide, in part because 
of his obsession with race and moment and milieu; for in spite of “‘all 
his scientific professions, [he] responded artistically to literary art, 
and responded so vividly that his summings-up of writers and re- 
creations of periods sometimes rival or surpass their subjects.’ If 
such things could happen in a book written seventy-five years ago, 
they can happen sometimes in a lecture on the history of English 
literature today. I say “‘in a lecture” advisedly, for one of the great 
solvents at work in the destruction of the survey course has been the 
gradual encroachment upon its lectures of the tutorial groups which 
alternate with them in most institutions. In more than one way the 
tutorial method has radically changed the objects as well as the 
methods of teaching literature. It has certainly been instrumental in 
developing the chief rival of the historical introductory survey of 
literature—the types course—which has evolved in many places, un- 
der Mr. Richards’ influence, into a canter through the spacious fields 
of his Principles of Literary Criticism with the techniques of Practical 
Criticism as a guide. 
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The thinking and practice of most instructors in types courses, or 
in courses for Freshmen or Sophomores and even for upperclassmen 
which make their attack through the specific nature of certain kinds 
and specimens of literature, seems to me to have been universally 
shaped (and shaped very much to its good) by the principles of 
Messrs. Richards and Ogden. To some minds the main stream of 
their influence has been their distinction between the symbolic, or 
literal, and the dynamic, or emotional and poetical functions of 
words. About the various meanings of meaning and the various 
types of ambiguity an aesthetic doctrine is growing up which seems 
to me sound and fruitful but which, in the hands of men who have 
had too much cause to be disgusted with the conduct of youngsters 
at our great feast of words, and have lived themselves too long in its 
almsbasket, may have dangerous practical developments. The dan- 
ger is that our verbal supersophistication, reacting against the crass 
ignorance of grammar and lexicography of our students, may tempt 
us to set up courses which, by trying to be panaceas for their weak- 
ness, divert both us and them from the study of literature. Such 
courses are in fact being framed by several teachers who work in the 
light of our preoccupation with the meaning of meaning and who are 
sensitive to the impact of literature in all its forms, from poetry to 
advertising, upon their students. Their object is to take the shortest 
cut to effective immunization of their charges against the evils in 
print even more than it is to develop response to the good. Such 
courses are essentially remedial, as the word therapy, which has been 
applied to them by their inventors, implies. They aim at the cor- 
rection of what are sometimes called our “‘semantic reactions.”’ They 
focus the interests of Freshmen and Sophomores upon the behavior 
of words. Often immunization to propaganda is the main object. 
In a new and anti-Aristotelian sense they teach rhetoric; but it is the 
rhetoric of resisting eloquence, not of practicing it. They are intent 
upon making the world safe for democracy, and they would give 
every student a sure antitoxin against false dialectics. If we may 
judge from published accounts, they work mainly by the adminis- 
tration of serums which are extracted from subliterary sources: the 
yellow press, the Congressional Record, the poetry of the Victorians, 
and the prose of most standard textbooks. 
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In all this there is much to commend, but the price paid is the 
diversion of attention from literature. As one champion of what he 
calls an “Independent Study for Freshmen”’ puts it, the pseudo- 
patriotic maunderings of a politician are good material for the con- 
templation of his students, while, for his purposes, no sound work of 
literary art might be useful. His purpose is beyond reproach and his 
course succeeds. Indeed, I can think of no better way to galvanize 
a Freshman course in composition into life. But the validity of the 
method seems to me limited to very elementary work. Its short cut 
to one of the great objects of literary education, sound and instinc- 
tive capacity to judge every unfamiliar literary document of any 
kind, if it is pursued very far, will prove the longest way around. The 
pursuit of the meaning of meaning, as Mr. Richards has discovered, 
is endlessly interesting; but in his best-balanced studies it is modest- 
ly ancillary to the “widening of the sphere of human sensibility’ 
which comes from direct experience of art. The final contribution of 
Mr. Richards to the study of literature seems to me to be his dis- 
tinction between the momentary consciousness of works of art as we 
appreciate them and the “permanent modifications of the structure 
of the mind, which works of art can produce,” and through which the 
“mind most easily organizes itself” and “men may most cooperate.””? 

Upon this Richardsian conception of the experience of art, and 
specifically of the literary art, I believe that most introductory 
courses of ours have in the past been based. If we conceive our job 
as the developing of the full aesthetic heightening of the conscious- 
ness of our students, Mr. Richards, better than anyone else, has de- 
scribed the goal. If we are not quite content with that purpose and 
feel that our social contract has not been fulfilled without at least an 
attempt to bring our students within view of some social object, Mr. 
Richards at least hints at that when he says that it is through the ex- 
perience of art that ‘‘men may most cooperate.” He does not de- 
velop that possibility of men’s co-operation through the arts very 
far, perhaps because many of its implications are alien to his way of 
thought; but the implications have been taken up challengingly by 
at least one left-wing writer, St. John Sprigg, better known perhaps 

5 E. A. Tenney in English Journal (Coll. Ed.), May, 1939, pp. 364-70. 

6 Op. cit., p. 132. 7 [bid., pp. 132-33. 
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as Christopher Caudwell, who uses them to give philosophical sup- 
port to a third approach to literature—the historical approach and 
the types treatment were the first two—with which we shall have 
more and more to reckon. 

This is not the place to attempt to sketch in even the barest out- 
line the theory of the dialectic function of art which Caudwell elabo- 
rated in Illusion and Reality or to try to evaluate his theory. The 
point which I wish to make about him and about the far-from-naive 
Marxist aesthetic which he represents is that they fully comprehend 
Mr. Richards’ principle that art heightens both self-awareness and 
awareness of the superself which is humanity —past, present, and to 
come; and that with real subtlety and sincerity they extract the full 
socialistic implication of the principle that through art men ‘“‘may 
most cooperate.’”’ There are two more aspects to Caudwell’s argu- 
ment. One is his frank confession that as yet there is no evidence of 
the appearance of the class-transcending, free, and emotionally sat- 
isfying art of the future; while in the light of his revolutionary 
thought he flays the modern poetry which the mass of men have 
ceased to read and analyzes the “‘flux of perplexed agony” in the fic- 
tion in which Lawrence and Joyce condemn the “whole Witches’ 
Sabbath of bourgeois experience.’’* The other aspect is his attack 
upon what he calls the “religion of humanism” as a “wholly bour- 
geois fantasy,” “‘an inverted world of ideal freedom which is at once a 
protest against real misery and an expression of real misery.” His 
prior attack upon religion prepares the way for a denial of all mysti- 
cal elements in art as absolute as Mr. Richards’ severance of belief 
from poetry. The net result of Mr. Caudwell’s book is a moving in- 
dictment of this age, when, as Richards said in concluding Principles 
of Literary Criticism, “to be seriously interested in art is to be 
thought an oddity.” 

In such an age teachers of literature can hardly afford to ignore a 
critic, whatever his politics, if he gives society generally a compelling 
reason for interest in art. We are going to see some attempts made 
to enliven undergraduate courses with dialectical materialism and 
perhaps even to shape them to its patterns. Such attempts will 
finally bring us back to something like our present conception of 


8 Illusion and Reality (London, 1937), p. 317. 9 Ibid., p. 308. 
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our curriculum. Like Trotsky when he wrote Literature and Revo- 
lution, we should be driven by facts to recognize that within our 
lives bourgeois culture cannot more than begin to be displaced 
by proletarian and that the literature that we have to study 
is the literature which we have. Logic and passion like Caud- 
well’s may, for a time, make us share his contempt for much that 
has been written since the Industrial Revolution, and share also 
his dialectical interest in the drama and poetry of the Elizabethans— 
those restlesss pioneers of bourgeois society. In the end, however, we 
should react against his sweeping condemnation of the moderns and 
his coolness toward the Elizabethans as some of us reacted against 
Irving Babbitt’s similar, though in the case of the Elizabethans less 
pronounced, limitations of taste. The social and ethical approaches 
to both the criticism and the teaching of literature make a strong 
appeal to those of us who are sensitive to the obligations of our pro- 
fession to society. That a preoccupation with either of them is likely 
to interfere with our contract with society to teach as much repre- 
sentative, great literature as we have time to teach, our experience 
of both Marxist and humanist influence upon our work has clearly 
shown. Yet both socialism and humanism are going to be increas- 
ingly influential in our curriculums. 

Just because both are keenly interested in nonaesthetic values in 
literature, the humanist and the Marxist critics have enough com- 
mon ground to quarrel. It is no accident that a communist like Ber- 
nard Smith should end his study, Forces in American Criticism, with 
an attack on Norman Foerster, Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, 
Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransome, and, above all, T. S. Eliot. Smith 
oversimplifies when he pounces upon Eliot’s statement that “there 
are two and only two finally tenable hypotheses about life: the 
Catholic and the materialistic” to argue that all aesthetic criticism is 
bankrupt and that in all its judgments of the arts hereafter the world 
must recognize that ‘“‘non-aesthetic criteria are the ultimate tests of 
value.””*® If aesthetic criteria are to be discounted, and with them 
the work done by Ogden and Richards to clarify and validate them, 
then we shall wish to scrutinize the nonaesthetic criteria which are 
offered to us in their place. Mr. Smith proposes the “findings of the 


10 Forces in American Criticism (New York, 1939), p. 384. 
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social scientists, psychologists, and historians,’’* and elsewhere” he 
betrays the real direction of his thought by praising the critics of the 
Comrade for “substituting radical social values for strictly ethical 
ones.” 

In this controversy, where Eliot and Caudwell are the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of the two parties, few of us will be happy 
partisans, even when the latest word on one side is as violent as Mr. 
Smith’s diatribe, while the latest on the other is as impressive as Mr. 
Eliot’s The Idea of a Christian Society. We may take refuge in 
Mr. Bronowski’s observation that all “great poets have thought that 
poetry is its own end.’’*3 and that it has no social uses. Yet we know 
better than that, for it is our trade to put poetry to a social use. Here 
a Marxist might interrupt to say that, though our thinking is right, it 
is conditioned by our profession. Then a humanist would point out 
that Mr. Bronowski’s notion of poetry as an “idea set against the 
senses and against worldly life’ is quite in the spirit of Paul Elmer 
More and T. S. Eliot. And we should have to admit that, though 
Mr. Bronowski’s definition is an attempt to synthesize the virtue 
which seems to him to be the essence of Sidney’s poetical character 
and the reason and passion which seem to him to be the essences re- 
spectively of Dryden’s character and of Wordsworth’s, he is severe 
with Yeats and silent about the rest of the moderns. His study, I 
confess, disappoints me, for in it I had hoped to find a development 
of Richards’ principle that in the arts, in poetry particularly, “men 
may most cooperate,” as it has not been developed by either the 
Marxists or the humanists. The principle still awaits development, 
and so does the theoretical basis of the courses that we give. 

It is time to draw what conclusions are possible from this survey 
of the three-sided attack which is threatened upon the historical 
approach in elementary instruction, and to some extent a!l along the 
line in undergraduate study of literature, by (a) the linguistic ad- 
vance guard—the light artillery of human semantics, by (0) the ad- 
vance guard of Marxism, and by (c) the discouraged humanists who 
cry, as one of them did in New York at a symposium on the social con- 

 Tbid., p. 386. 2 Ibid., p. 289. 

%3 J. Bronowski, The Poet’s Defence (Cambridge University Press, 1939), p. 16. 

4 Ibid., p. 15. 
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tract of the universities to maintain society’s “spiritual values,” that 
“we are losing that power of synthesis which is found, at its highest, 
not in the merely intellectual faculties, but in the vision, sometimes 
beyond discourse of reason, which was once the common possession 
of Christendom.” In consequence it seems that we should somehow 
discriminate against modern literature." 

My conclusions are few and practical, and space compels them to 
be dogmatic. The first is the suggestion that, though the historical 
survey course in its traditional form may finally have to be aban- 
doned in the Freshman and Sophomore years, the historical attack 
upon literature, if intelligently handled, is still the most valuable. 
It is our best safeguard against the incursions of irrelevancies worse 
than odds and ends of biography, history, and philosophy; and it is 
likely to keep the balance even between the claims of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, on the one hand, and what in America is 
called ‘‘modern literature,’ on the other. 

My second conclusion is that modern literature in the more con- 
temporaneous sense of the word must have more effective treatment 
than it gets in most institutions. One or more courses should be avail- 
able for all English majors and perhaps for upperclassmen generally 
which will put them completely out of the mercy of the writers of 
Marxist books as good as Caudwell’s, as well as of the most skilful 
appeals of rightest critics to “spiritual values” which are not strictly 
relevant. 

My third and last conclusion is that in our curriculum-making we 
should learn to make full allowance for our unconscious professional 
interests, which are not always very different from the economic 
vested interests of other professions. In so far as the whole tradition 
of the Doctor’s degree makes it a purely research discipline, with no 
guaranty of fitness in broad command of literature and of critical 
principle, it must be changed. In so far as the organization of curric- 
ulums is based upon merely traditional patterns or has grown out of 
the merely private scholarly interests or the ambitions of individual 

8 Alfred Noyes, “Aesthetic and Religious Values,” in The Obligation of the Univer- 
sities to the Social Order: Addresses and Discussion at a Conference of Universities under 
the Auspices of New York University, November 15-17, 1932 (New York University 
Press, 1933), P- 365. 
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professors, it must be changed. At the same time the relation of the 
subsidy of graduate study in the large state universities and of the 
vicious practice of engaging large numbers of young Ph.D.’s for short 
periods, with little or no real hope of promotion, to the character of 
the work done in Freshman and Sophomore English must be recog- 
nized. The theory that in those years instruction should be prepon- 
derantly by the tutorial or recitation method is undoubtedly sound. 
In practice, however, simply because of the numbers of young men 
available, and because of their overwhelming preference for handling 
independent groups rather than co-operating with lecturers, the 
questionable dogma that the discussion method is the only honest 
and decent one for presenting literature to lower classmen threatens 
to become absolute. This seems to me the most important issue at 
present before the profession, for I believe that after the Freshmen 
year a careful balance between lectures and recitations ought to be 
maintained. Group discussions are vital to the students’ complete 
achievement of the literary experience. Yet only through lectures, 
I believe, can we win our students’ full respect. If we do not lecture 
to them better than they chatter to us in preceptorial groups, our 
reward will be their advice to take a course in public speaking. On 
the other hand, I believe that the integrity of the preceptorial meth- 
od should be defended; and I know that in the years immediately 
before us the main battle must be fought on that front. 


PROPOSING AN ALTERNATIVE MIRACLE 
CONSTANCE M. MCCULLOUGH" 


Sometime between June and September, according to American 
legend, the right high-school student is transformed miraculously 
into potential college timber ready for development in all the higher 
branches. An adolescent protected and directed by the supervision 
of home and school, he is suddenly capable of managing his personal, 


* Now assistant professor of education and English, Western Reserve University, and 
consultant in English conference, Hiram College; last year assistant professor at Hiram, 
in charge of English conference. 
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social, and academic affairs with a judgment recognizable as the mark 
of maturity. A pupil equal to a ration of ten pages nightly, he finds 
himself suddenly grown into a student whose digestive system 
smoothly survives an order of thirty or fifty or one hundred pages. 
A learner of fundamentals, he steps forth a master of these, with 
appetite and time only for higher learning. A part of the world and 
the year in which he lives, he is prepared to turn his back upon the 
heritage of the present to delve into the heritage of the past, assured 
that, by another miracle at the end of four years, he will be ready 
for leadership in a world which he has ignored. 

This, like many another American legend, owes its origin to man’s 
need for an explanation of a strange environment and to his love of a 
tall tale as an antidote for a dull hour. This particular legend has 
given heart to those who have quailed before the ordeal of presenting 
a beloved literary classic to an uncomprehending and unapprecia- 
tive Freshman class. It has spurred on the textbook writers to opti- 
mistic production of volumes suitable for the education of the super- 
student. It has solaced those who have suspected that while col- 
legians may learn by the end of the Freshman year to conform to 
certain superficial rules of composition, they do not necessarily write 
better. It has been a blessing to boards of admission, who can 
scarcely be held responsible for student mortality due to the lack 
of a midsummer miracle. In many institutions it has meant survival 
for the traditional Freshman English course, taught in numerous 
instances by those who would much prefer to discuss in advanced 
classes the subjects of their doctoral dissertations, designed to orient 
the student in the literature, types, and styles of writing peculiar to 
English specialists, and conducted to weed out the undesirables and 
to select potential English majors. 

The realist cannot look with honest approval upon such a course. 
If the American college, which accepts tuition from its students for 
education, continues to regard the first year of college as an orienta- 
tion period and to demand that all students “take” Freshman Eng- 
lish, certainly the contents of that course should foster the English 
development of all who take it, regardless of background and ability. 
A recognition of the laws of learning alone forces the realization that 
the materials and activities of the traditional course are not con- 
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ducive to growth in the majority of cases. The nature and amount 
of reading matter and the amount of practice provided for each of 
the types of composition treated are in defiance of known facts 
concerning the influence upon growth in literary taste and language 
ability exerted by such factors as reading readiness on the upper 
levels, interest, frequency of practice periods, understanding of the 
types of error made, and motivation by some means other than a 
grade in the course. The assumption that the student who fails in 
such a course is not desirable English department material or even 
college material is made without regard for the fact that many ele- 
ments besides native ability determine a student’s status in English 
achievement and his ability to adjust to an appallingly new en- 
vironment. 

Over the voices which decry with easy complacency the prepara- 
tion offered by the secondary schools, over the voices of those who 
would turn students back for a fifth year of high school, simply re- 
fuse them admission, or enter them with the silent, smiling-crocodile 
assurance of college failure, certain colleges have instituted measures 
to relieve the situation. Among these measures have been the Eng- 
lish placement examinations, which are followed by the sectioning 
of students into Freshman English courses of varying difficulty; the 
English composition laboratory courses, which provide much experi- 
ence in written expression; reading clinics, in which cases of extreme 
retardation in reading skills are given individual attention; speech 
clinics for students with marked speech difficulties; and orientation 
lectures or courses in “how to study,” to teach all college entrants 
the efficient use of their new freedom. 

All these measures have peculiar merit, but none of them can be 
said to be completely satisfactory. In the English sections estab- 
lished to meet the needs of various groups of entrants, there is too 
often an instructor whose free time and teaching techniques are so 
limited that individualization stops at the threshold of the class- 
room. Again, the approaches employed in the “slow” or ‘“‘sub-Fresh- 
man’”’ groups are usually the very practices by which the students 
have failed to learn and retain in the high school. The composition 
laboratory courses, excellent for the amount of practice which they 
offer in English expression, generally disregard the students’ current 
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writing problems in other academic fields. The reading and speech 
clinics, although instruments of great good in a college community, 
at best follow a policy of extensive service to a limited few. Too 
frequently the orientation lectures or how-to-study courses make no 
follow-up of student practices to insure the utilization of the informa- 
tion given and are so general and impersonal in their treatment as 
to be of doubtful permanent value. 

Perhaps the most serious objection to these substitutes for the 
mythical midsummer miracle is that no one of them meets the prob- 
lem of Freshman adjustment completely. The majority treat but - 
one phase of the problem, ignoring large groups of students in their 
concern for a limited few. It is ridiculous to assume that the average 
or superior college entrant has no problem of reading speed or com- 
prehension, that his oral expression is above improvement, that he 
is studying with the utmost efficiency, that he is well adjusted so- 
cially, and that, because he is neither a dolt nor an unmanageable 
genius, the traditional course is good enough for him. Yet these 
are the assumptions which college authorities must make consciously 
or unconsciously when they alter the curriculums and individualize 
instruction only for the most extreme cases of retardation. 

Despite their shortcomings, these various approaches to the prob- 
lem of Freshmen adjustment have been of inestimable value in 
awakening colleges, and particularly college English departments, 
to their obligations toward entering students. They are recognizing 
that a college education must mean education, progress, improve- 
ment, for every individual, regardless of his position in ability and 
background in his class, that no one department has the right to 
shun its responsibility for the care of student needs in the work of 
that department, that provision for student needs probably involves 
revision of department syllabi, and that Freshman orientation in 
its broadest sense may entail the temporary lowering of the barriers 
which separate one department from another. Above all, they are 
beginning to grant that what they once considered an economical 
program of Freshman education amounts to almost no education 
for the majority of present students. They know that mass teaching 
is in the long run more expensive than individualization of instruc- 
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tion, and they are anxious to find the most economical way of carry- 
ing on a broad program of the latter kind. 

An experimental course in a small Ohio college seems to hold the 
answer to a good many of the problems presented above. Sponsored 
in its first year by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, English 
conference, a utility course for college Freshmen, is entering its 
second year at Hiram College as a regular part of the curriculum. 
Designed and operated for the special care of students retarded in 
composition and reading skills, it nevertheless approaches the work 
of Freshman adjustment in a manner adaptable to more typical 
Freshman groups. There is statistical proof that the effects of the 
course are appreciable and appreciated. 

By the very nature of Freshman needs, it would seem in the 
province of English departments to offer entering groups the most 
extensive assistance. In the English conference course the Hiram 
English department has undertaken to improve the student’s oral 
and written expression, his reading comprehension and speed, and 
his study habits. Thus the department has accepted responsibility 
for continuing student development in those English and study 
skills whose further mastery is demanded by the status of student 
preparation and the nature of the college courses. Far from con- 
fining its attention to skills alone, however, the course instils an 
interest in reading and the experiences that reading can bring. 

One instructor at Hiram takes care of fifty entering students a 
year, approximately 40 per cent of the Freshmen, meeting them as 
a class three hours a week and individually for conference one-half 
hour or less weekly, depending upon the need. 

Throughout the year exercise is given in reading comprehension 
and speed. The Strang Study-Type Exercises and comprehension 
exercises selected from articles of interest and from the students’ 
actual textbooks in other subjects are used. The class reads current 
newspaper and magazine articles as exercise in grasping main ideas, 
as bases for class discussion of current problems, and as source 
material for written work. The student chooses seventeen books 
of purposely varied subject matter and literary type to be read dur- 
ing the second semester at the rate of a book a week. Despite the 
freedom with which the student is permitted to make his selection, 
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the books chosen are of good and high quality. A classroom book- 
shelf upon which the teacher frequently draws when the student 
needs suggestions for the completion of his list contains many re- 
cent publications, such as Marjorie Rawlings’ The Yearling and 
John Gunther’s Inside Europe, as well as older books of interest 
to young people. The propaganda-analysis approach to reading 
which is begun with the consideration of magazine and newspaper 
articles in the first semester has continued application in the second 
semester. Students can more readily see the importance of literary 
criticism when it is put in terms of “What is the author trying to 
do to the reader, and how is he trying to do it?” 

The co-operation of the college librarian and the assignment of 
two source themes during the year acquaint the student intimately 
with library service and methods. During the year, at strategic 
times, certain facts about efficient study are discussed, such as 
generally good conditions for study, a study schedule; how to out- 
line from a lecture (the instructor provides practice by lecturing 
while the students take notes on the lecture; then the notes are 
compared and evaluated); how to outline a chapter in a textbook, 
a term paper; how to determine the main points in a course in 
preparation for an examination; how to prepare for a final examina- 
tion; what methods of study and reading are appropriate to a 
science course, a mathematics course, a history course, a literature 
course. 

The composition work is closely allied to the reading. That is, 
when the student is taught how to identify the main idea of a para- 
graph, he is simultaneously taught paragraph construction. When 
he is taught to outline from reading, he is also required to present 
outlines for compositions. Since college courses involve both written 
work prepared outside the class and impromptu writing, both are 
practiced in English conference. The student is trained in the ex- 
pository type of writing, which will be most frequently required of 
him in his academic work. Special emphasis is given to making the 
introduction of a theme interesting as well as informative, to organiz- 
ing materials in a logical, systematic manner, and to writing a satis- 
fying, justified conclusion. There is continual insistence in the course 
that the student react to ideas with ideas of his own. In discussion 
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the rule is: ‘Mind over emotions.” Analysis, comparison, and war- 
ranted inference are fostered because these are the stuff of which 
college examinations are made. 

The student is told that the instructor of the course is concerned 
with everything and anything which pertains to his college success. 
He is encouraged to bring a variety of problems to his weekly con- 
ference. Some of the matters discussed during the conference period 
are: the deficiencies appearing on the entrance tests, methods of 
improving in the phases of English which show a deficiency, study 
habits, a study schedule, the difficulties encounted in other courses, 
the student’s enjoyment of Hiram, vocational ambitions, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, errors on themes and on the English tests, errors 
in comprehension on reading exercises taken in class, lists of words 
worth adding to one’s vocabulary, the meanings of technical words 
encountered in other courses, report on three or more magazine 
articles read during the week (main ideas and reactions to them), 
preparation for the final examination, and methods of taking notes 
in lecture and on readings for other courses. At times, students tak- 
ing a particular course meet with the English conference teacher to 
discuss problems arising in the reading and study activities for that 
course. The instructors of other courses frequently refer problems 
relating to reading and study to the English conference instructor. 
Students come to the English conference instructor for help in the 
written work for other classes. 

What are the results of such a course? For one thing, college 
survival. Only two of the students in the experimental course last 
year were dismissed from school for academic failure. Among the 
forty-one boys and nine girls in the class, intelligence ranged from 
the zero to the seventy-fifth percentile for college Freshmen on the 
American Psychological Examination. A variety of visual defects 
was observed by means of the telebinocular, and seven students 
were found to have defective hearing. In both reading and English 
usage tests the range of initial abilities was extensive. Yet positive 
progress was made in composition and reading skill on the part of 
all but one student. 

Of thirty-three students who had failed the autobiographical essay 
examination in September, according to the estimates of three mem- 
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bers of the English department, all but four passed the re-examina- 
tion in May. The average gain for eight months measured by two 
forms of the Cooperative English Test of usage and spelling was two 
years. On the Purdue English Placement Test the mean score was 
raised from the thirty-sixth to the sixty-second percentile. Scores 
on the advanced form of the Iowa Silent Reading Test showed a 
median comprehension increase of one and one-half to two years, 
a speed gain of two and one-half years. It is interesting that even 
the highest scorer on the comprehension section of this test raised 
his score from 183 to 197, almost the amount of progress to be ex- 
pected in a student whose skill is not nearly so refined. 

For Hiram College the course meant the retention of many stu- 
dents who needed only a right start to be worthy college material. 
In terms of extra-curricular activities it meant the continuation in 
school of a good share of the football team, the basketball team, the 
track team, the a cappella choir, the glee club, the orchestra, the 
cheer-leading squad, and the play-production crew. A number of 
students assumed positions of responsibility in Freshman class ac- 
tivities and two students “made” the Freshman honor roll, a dis- 
tinction which they shared with seven others. 

For the students the course meant that certainly one member of 
the faculty cared as much as and sometimes more than they did 
about their social and academic success. For some it was the first 
English course whose utility they could not doubt. For a good many, 
enjoyment in reading had come as a new experience. 

For the teacher it meant the satisfaction of having helped fifty 
young people to make one of the most difficult adjustments of their 
lives. 

The Hiram course remains experimental. The procedure is still 
tentative. But from the nature of the rewards in the past year’s 
work it: appears that the skills which are combined in the Hiram 
course thrive in association with one another, and that the confer- 
ence system is one which colleges sincerely concerned for the success 
of their new students cannot easily disregard. From the financial 
point of view, one person to serve fifty Freshmen as diagnostician, 
adviser, remedial expert, English teacher, student-college buffer, and 
broad shoulder above an understanding heart is no small bargain. 
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This possible solution for the problem of Freshman adjustment 
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should appeal to the economist as well as to the philanthropist. To 


those who have lost faith in a legend, it is offered hopefully. 


BOOKS ENJOYED MOST BY THE ENGLISH CONFERENCE 
GROUP, 1939 


The books are listed in the order of frequency of mention, the number stand- 
ing before the book indicating the number of students who said it was one of the 
most worth while they had read during the year.? 

Chosen with complete freedom by the students of English conference in 1939, 


8 Larry 

6 Steinbeck, John, Of Mice and Men 

5 Buck, Pearl, The Patriot 

5 O’Brien, J., Will Rogers 

5 Shute, Nevil, Ordeal 

4 Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, Listen, 
the Wind 

4 Nordhoff, Charles, and Hall, James 
Norman, The Hurricane 

3 Edmonds, Walter D., Drums along 
the Mohawk 

3 Gunther, John, /nside Europe 

3 Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, North to 
the Orient 

3 Rawlings, Margaret, The Yearling 

3 Stone, I., Sailor on Horseback 

2 Baarslag, Karl, S OS to the Rescue 

2 Burkhardt, Roy A., From Friend- 
ship to Marriage 

2 Carnegie, Dale, How To 

Friends and Influence People 


Win 


these books represent real enjoyment and value to college Freshmen. 


2 Cronin, A. J., The Citadel 


2 Deeping, Warwick, Sorrell and 
Son 

2 Doyle, A. C., Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes 


2 Du Maurier, Daphne, Rebecca 

2 Eadie, Tom, J Like Diving 

2 Fowler, G., The Dawn Patrol 

2 Glassman, Don, Jump 

2 Halliburton, Richard, Royal Road to 
Romance 

2 Hilton, James, Goodbye, Mr. Chips 

2 Kaufiman, G., and Hart, M., You 
Can’i Take It with You 

2 Little, Clarence C., Civilization 
against Cancer 

2 Wescott, E., David Harum 

2 Wharton, Edith, Ethan Frome 

2 Yutang, Lin, The Importance of Liv- 
ing 


2(Sixty-five other titles with a single vote each are omitted for lack of space. Their 
quality is somewhat higher than that of the books listed here.—Eprror.] 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
JOHN T. FLANAGAN*™ 


The study of American literature has not always been considered 
a respectable part of a college curriculum. For many years, indeed, 
it was neglected, scorned, or ignored by curriculum makers, despite 
the fact that such American authors as Whitman, Emerson, and 
Twain have made important contributions to world-literature and 
in so doing have freshened and broadened the stream of English 
letters. It is understandable that other countries might be slow to 
recognize American literature in an academic way. With an older 
and a more stable culture to interpret, European schools certainly 
could not be expected to welcome American books as avidly as they 
have always welcomed American dollars. But even in Europe there 
are notable exceptions, such as the popular enthusiasm in Germany 
and France for Poe and the contemporary wide-spread interest in 
Eugene O’Neill, Upton Sinclair, and Jack London. These evidences 
of transatlantic concern make our own apathy to the academic study 
of our national writers the more strange. For, as Howard Mumford 
Jones recently observed, “‘in this country education in English liter- 
ature is education ir British literature. Not only the undergraduates, 
but our doctors of philosophy are primarily specialists in the litera- 
ture of a foreign land.’” 

Happily there are certain signs of change. Whereas a quarter of 
a century ago few schools offered work in American literature, there 
is hardly a college or university todzy that does not present at least 
one survey course in this field. In many institutions additional 
courses are given, while at Harvard, New York University, and 
the University of Chicago it is possible for a candidate for an ad- 
vanced degree to take the majority of his work in American litera- 
ture or kindred subjects (such as the doctorate offered at Harvard 


? Assistant professor of English in the University of Minnesota. 
2“American Scholarship and American Literature,” American Literature, VIII 
(May, 1936), 118. 
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in American civilization). The elementary survey course in Ameri- 
can literature is now pretty well established in all American col- 
leges and has become a recognized unit in the preparation de- 
manded of students who wish to teach high-school English. Stu- 
dents are even beginning to elect courses in American fiction or 
poetry as they formerly chose work in the eighteenth century or the 
fine arts to round out their cultural training. The future may yet 
bring us a situation in which a man with the title of professor of 
American literature will be an established member of every college 
faculty.’ 

To determine in general the present status of American literature 
in American colleges, I have examined the bulletins of some twenty- 
five institutions and have counted the courses which each gives in 
this field. Although the schools were chosen with some arbitrariness, 
I was careful to include most of the leading institutions, to select a 
few primarily for the sake of geographical variation, and to add 
several small liberal-arts colleges as a random sampling. In Tables 
1 and 2 the courses are grouped under various headings. The main 
dichotomy, naturally, is between introductory work and more ad- 
vanced work, but I have also attempted to indicate further divi- 
sions based on the nature and scope of the subject matter. It should 
be observed, finally, that some of the courses listed are offered in 
alternate years. 

The foregoing tables, like all such compilations, need some com- 
ment and interpretation. My greatest difficulty was to put into a 
single column courses which in some institutions occupy a quarter 
and in others a semester. By way of solution I have listed as one 
unit the conventional survey course of American literature which 
normally requires a year under either the quarter or the semester 
system. It will be observed that every one of the schools listed 
offers this course, with the exception of Johns Hopkins University, 
where it is omitted during 1939-40. The usual survey course begins 


3 The title of a teacher of literature probably has little significance; the important 
thing is to allocate some of the curricular time of the English department to American 
literature. But it is interesting to note that at least two well-known teachers have been 
officially designated as professors of American literature: the late William B. Cairns of 
the University of Wisconsin and Fred L. Pattee of Rollins College. 
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TABLE 1 


Under- 
Name of School graduate 
Courses 


Graduate 


University of California 
University of Chicago 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Haverford College 

Johns Hopkins University 
University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
New York University 
University of North Carolina 
Ohio State University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pomona College 

Princeton University 
Leland Stanford University 
Swarthmore College 
University of Texas 
University of Washington 
Williams College 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 


HAH H CON HH HH ON 


* Not given in 1939-40. 
t A course in German-American literary relations is also offered. 


TABLE 2 


Courses in 
Small 
Groups of 


Courses in 
Name of School Individual 
Authors 


University of Chicago 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
University of Iowa 

New York University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Leland Stanford University 
University of Texas 
University of Wisconsin 


* A course in cultural developments of Iowa is also offered. 
t Includes Henry James and Joseph Conrad. 


4 Total 

Seminars 

Courses Courses 
“eee 

Courses 
Authors 
I 
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with Captain John Smith and continues down toward 1goo. The 
end of the Civil War, 1870, 1880, 1890, and the death of Whitman 
in 1892 are conventional termini. When the earlier dates denote 
the end of the survey, a continuation course is usually offered to 
bring the work down to present writers. In regard to other curricu- 
lar anomalies, I have arbitrarily proceeded to list individual titles 
as individual courses without consideration of the length of time 
involved. 

After a student has completed the introductory course in Ameri- 
can literature, he may register for additional work. The nature of 
this work varies considerably. Many schools offer type courses, in 
which the student does more intensive work in American fiction, 
drama, verse, or the short story. Equally familiar are period courses, 
in which the literature of a certain historical age (such as the Co- 
lonial period) is covered. A third kind of course, that devoted to a 
single author or to two or three authors, has heretofore been very 
rare in the study of American literature although it has become tra- 
ditional in English literature. Nevertheless, a few institutions have 
at last decided that there are authors in American cultural history 
who are important enough to merit a special treatment of their work. 
Three schools—Columbia University, Leland Stanford University, 
and the University of Pennsylvania—offer courses in Emerson. 
Pennsylvania gives, in addition, individual courses in Poe and 
Whitman; while the University of Chicago includes in its cur- 
riculum special courses in Benjamin Franklin, Henry James, Walt 
Whitman, Mark Twain, and James Russell Lowell. Even more com- 
mon are classes given over to a study of the work of two authors. 
Thus the University of Wisconsin offers a course in Emerson and 
Poe, while New York University lists special studies of Poe and 
Hawthorne, Mark Twain and Henry Adams, Melville and Whitman, 
Emerson and Thoreau. In addition, many of the seminars in various 
institutions are in reality intensive studies of individual authors or 
of small groups of authors. 

A fourth possible way of presenting the materials of American 
literature or of grouping authors is through regionalism. Up to the 
present very few schools have chosen to incorporate such an ap- 
proach in their curriculum. Yet the University of Iowa offers a 
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course in the literature of the Middle West and the University of 
Texas presents courses in the life and literature of the Southwest 
and in the life and literature of the South. The regional approach, 
it would seem, is an excellent opportunity not only to teach Ameri- 
can literature effectively and interestingly but to teach it without 
the hidebound restrictions of academic conventionality. Useful re- 
gional courses might include not only the Middle West and the 
South but New England, the far West, or the literature of the Pacific 
coast. It would be particularly easy and very helpful to co-ordinate 
regional courses with regional history. Indeed, there is small reason 
why courses in regional history and in regional literature might not 
be offered as complementary units. 

Another innovation besides the teaching of American literature 
on a regional basis is the presentation of courses in American civiliza- 
tion. This plan has already been adopted by Harvard, Yale, and 
New York University, and there is evidence that other institutions 
are ready to follow their lead. It has the advantage of a scope suffi- 
ciently broad so as to include various aspects of American culture: 
society, fine arts, history, literature. Courses in American civiliza- 
tion are undoubtedly the answer to those carping critics who profess 
to find our native literature lacking in the purely aesthetic values. 

A glance at the foregoing tables will reveal certain individual dis- 
parities. Thus, although every school offers to its undergraduates 
some kind of fundamental survey in American literature, several 
(including Princeton University, Johns Hopkins University, and the 
University of Nebraska) present no courses carrying graduate credit. 
On the other hand, very few institutions even approach the emphasis 
put on American literature by the University of Chicago with its 
fourteen separate courses. This is all the more remarkable when 
one remembers the conviction of President Robert Hutchins that a 
cultural education should focus on the great books of the past— 
especially the classics. Closely following Chicago in the number of 
courses offered are the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and New York University; while in the next bracket 
appear the University of Texas, the University of Minnesota, and 
Harvard University. The smaller schools, and notably the smaller 
liberal-arts colleges, rarely give more than the general survey course. 


‘ 
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A further difficulty in thus tabulating courses is the fact that al- 
most every college gives work in contemporary literature in the form 
of type courses, and it is practically impossible to determine from 
the bulletins just how much American literature is included. In the 
course in modern poetry taught at the University of Minnesota as 
much American as English verse is included. Probably in courses 
concerned with contemporary drama or fiction the balance lies the 
other way, justifiably no doubt, although even English critics have 
admitted the greater originality and salience of the current Ameri- 
can novel. 

No doubt there are other ways of measuring the current interest 
in American literature in American colleges than the one I have 
chosen. One possibility is the study of class enrolment. This I have 
not attempted, but it may be pertinent to indicate from personal 
experience a few facts for what they are worth. At the University 
of Minnesota there has been a gradual increase of registration in 
classes in American literature. Enrolment in the survey course in 
recent years has averaged 150, while courses in the American drama, 
the American novel, and the American short story have had average 
respective registrations of 25, 30, and 50. At the other end of the 
ladder is the graduate enrolment, and here it may be said that in the 
last four years the University of Minnesota has granted five doctoral 
degrees in American literature. I might add that last winter I taught 
one semester of a survey course at Pomona College in which the 
registration—despite the small size of the school—was 46. 

Before American literature attains its rightful place in the aca- 
demic world there are a good many obstacles to hurdle. One is the 
latent prejudice against native letters that still lingers in college 
faculties. This is especially true in schools where the philological 
tradition has been strong, yet even Harvard has liberalized its cur- 
riculum. Another and perhaps a more important difficulty is that 
too few of the teachers presently intrusted with teaching the works 
of American authors have been adequately trained for their jobs. 
A rigorous discipline in Beowulf or the age of Dryden or Elizabethan 
drama does not give insight into transcendentalism or the genesis 
of Western humor. American literature is correctly considered as 
a branch of English literature, but it is a branch gaining increasing 
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size and virility and it is not inconceivable that at some future date 
the branch may be of equal importance with the tree. As a matter 
of practice, it may still be politic to admit that many of our authors 
are more important for their place and influence in the development 
of American culture than for their aesthetic merit. So be it! Cer- 
tainly the cultural history of any country that has endured for three 
centuries is worth studying, and more particularly when that 
country has become the most powerful nation in the modern world. 
But we need not use chauvinistic arguments to justify our growing 
attention to American letters. We have a Franklin, an Emerson, a 
Thoreau, a Whitman, a Poe, a Melville, a Hawthorne, and a Twain 
in our literary heritage. Among modern European countries only 
France and England may point to a more celebrated list. There is 
no need to deprecate the literary productions of American genius. 
What we require most of all is an informed and intelligent approach 
to their works, and that is the peculiar province of the teacher of 
American literature in the American college. 


KILLING TWO OR THREE BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PLAYWRITING 


DOROTHY DONDORE’ 


For years I had had original plays written in my advanced classes. 
For years the best of these had been produced annually with such 
success that they had become an established institution, antici- 
pated by both the college and the community. For years these orig- 
inal plays had been repeated by amateur groups in different cities to 
the tune of a considerable sum in royalties, and many of them had 
been broadcast to the accompaniment of more fan mail than plays by 
professional writers. 

Yet not until this year did I realize that I could kill two birds with 
one stone and, with very little extra effort, give my students prac- 
tice in writing for radio as well as for stage and, at the same time, 


t Professor of English literature, Williams Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 
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give student-playwrights, student-actors, and student-audience ap- 
preciation of the differences between legitimate and radio drama. 
The discovery that {| could accomplish these things was due to the 
nearness of a radio station, possessed of an alert director. He was 
pleased with our students’ voices and subject matter in a discussion 
we broadcast; consequently, the proposal that we put on original 
plays appealed to him. Moreover, an additional fillip of interest was 
afforded by the fact that one of this past year’s products, Quiet 
Acres, a historical romance of the Shakers by Rose du Pont Saunders, 
of Danville, Kentucky, had won third place in the Mississippi Val- 
ley Intercollegiate Playwriting Contest among competitors from 
nine states, as well as the rating of “excellent” for its acting and gen- 
eral presentation at the Intercollegiate Folk Play Festival. 
Adapting the plays for radio was made easy by three factors: 
first, that at the present time the average college student is far more 
familiar with broadcasts of plays than with actual presentations on 
the boards; second, that each author acted as her own director and 
was, therefore, familiar with the stage business that needed to be 
translated into words. Incidentally, it is this teacher’s belief that 
the procedure of having each amateur playwright direct his own 
drama should always be followed; for the benefits that accrue from 
students’ realizing for themselves changes that are necessary as their 
brain children go into rehearsal far outweigh the losses due to rela- 
tively unskilled direction. Third, it has always been our endeavor to 
make the Workshop Plays a truly co-operative venture, with other 
class members and players contributing suggestions for changes and 
additions. These proved as helpful in making ready for the broad- 
casts as they were in the earlier revisions of the play. 
_ The values of adapting the plays for radio after they have been 
given on the stage can best be illustrated by the plays themselves. 
The first, an Ozark comedy, Mountain Blood, by Helen Harris, de- 
pended for its effect largely on amusing business and colorful action. 
The changes in it consisted largely of putting these into words. The 
author announced her cast and vividly though briefly described the 
2 The earlier plays had been written and produced in an eastern college. Last year, 
the first time we entered the Mississippi Valley Contest, we won second place with a 
comedy of the Ozarks by Louise Haag, Sal’s My Gal. 
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interior of the log cabin. Pa tuned his fiddle and commented on its 
tone as the play began, thus adding to the atmosphere; Ma had to 
tap out her pipe and ask for a light instead of convulsing the audience 
by the professional way in which she smoked the corncob creation; 
Pa had to call his ‘‘gal,’’ Sue, instead of letting her sidle inquisitively 
on; the two moonshining sons had to rush in shouting the news of the 
stranger instead of dramatically throwing open the door and reveal- 
ing their brawny, gun-toting selves. The invisible radio audience 
could not see shy, nine-year-old Noah ducking his head from the 
stranger and hugging the fireplace; but they could sense his bashful- 
ness from his father’s reprimand for his not passing the chestnuts, 
and they could sense his release from this bashfulness by a second 
speech written in for the radio in which he almost surprised himself 
by recovering tongue long enough to boast of his chestnut-roasting 
process. It was really amusing to see how well actions could be put 
into flavorsome colloquialisms—for example, Pa’s telling Ma to fetch 
some water, the bucket was “dry as a bone,”’ to get her off stage in- 
stead of her merely slouching off with it. Square-dance calls supple- 
mented hand clapping and fiddle in suggesting the boisterous reels 
that had originally delighted the audience but which could not be 
viewed until the days of television. In spite of the success of these and 
other innovations and adaptations, however, witnesses of the orig- 
inal performance insisted no radio could do justice to one of the best 
features of the play—the bashful scooting across the stage of the 
love-smitten hill girl—with consequent heightened appreciation to 
themselves of the value of stage business. ; 
The second play, a tragedy of the prairie oil fields by Sally Doty, 
of Flora, Illinois, needed the fewest adaptations of any—only a few 
lines to clarify entrances and exists, to suggest action. Some of these 
slight additions heightened the effect considerably—for instance, the 
joke the husband made to announce the arrival of a gossipy neigh- 
bor: that his wife would not need a gusher in the barnyard since 
she would have one right there in the kitchen. But the big value of 
working on this play for radio was the emphasis it placed on pitch 
and tone color. The neighbor boy’s voice, satisfactory on the stage 
and public address system, proved unexpectedly high over the micro- 
phone. No one hearing the “dead end” notes that Harry finally 
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achieved, however, and noting through the glass partition the energy 
with which he poised a notebook to slam the door that would an- 
nounce his coming could have doubted the wholeheartedness of the 
actor’s co-operation. Radio failed to convey, moreover, the affec- 
tion and intimate companionship between husband and wife that 
gestures had aided in suggesting, and so there had to be much stress 
on intonation. Moreover, in order to clarify the ending and reveal 
the wife’s disappointment, then her rallying to comfort her husband, 
the author had to write in such speeches as “Don’t feel that way, 
George. It was your money as well as mine. There’s nothing to say 
now except—we have biscuits for supper, George.” 

The third play, the prize-winning Quiet Acres, had to be cut to 
fit within the allotted half-hour, besides having a historic introduc- 
tion added and a suggestion of the gestures that had proved one of 
its greatest charms—shaking out the sin and, with palms out- 
stretched, wafting down the heavenly blessings. The cutting was 
made easy by the point brought out in the first rehearsal over the 
public address system—that speeches were too long for radio which 
had passed on the stage where attention was also held by setting and 
by the appearance of the actors. 

The chief challenge presented by this play was its ending, which 
had been several minutes of pantomime as the young Shaker heroine, 
Lovely Montfort, started to leave the community at her lover’s sig- 
nal, then hesitated, torn between love for him, fear of the world out- 
side, and loyalty to her faith which forbade intercourse between the 
sexes. The moving quality of this scene which ended with her deci- 
sion to keep her faith was attested by the actress’’ receiving the cup 
for “unusual distinction in acting” at the intercollegiate meet, by 
_ the rapt silence of the audience at each performance, and by the fact 
that mature and sophisticated men told me they ached all over with 
sympathy and had to hold themselves to keep from going up on the 
stage or yelling out and telling her to take a chance. 

Naturally playwright, actors, and I dreaded trying to change 
what we thought the perfect ending. After consideration of vari- 
ous plans—the eldress’ return and further admonition, the other 
young Shakeress’ helping with decision—it was concluded that a 


3’ Lulu Durham, of Dearborn, Mo. 
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monologue was best. Broken speeches were used to suggest the ac- 
tion and thread of thought. Lovely meditated over sectarian teach- 
ing and her lover’s urging: “It’s Michael, I’m coming—my cap, my 
bonnet—out there in the world he said I’d have no use for this som- 
ber garb..... Will I be like the eldress and not belong?.... 
Thy people shall be my people—love and service to God—to have 
Michael ever near me—oh, it must be right, it must be right.” 

The doubt that assailed the young recluse more strongly as she 
bade lonely farewell to sweet Charity, stern walls, and quiet acres 
and as she remembered that the eldress after a taste of the world 
longed only to dwell among them was resolved not by her casting 
eyes on the Bible but by her remembering the words of the manifest 
she had earlier been commanded to repeat: “‘A good Shaker believes 
in signs, visions, omens, prophecies”; and she prayed to Mother 
Anne (the female incarnation of God to the Shakers) to guide her 
finger as she opened a holy book and pointed to a passage. The 
Shaker verse that at the end of her pantomime had announced her 
decision as she took off bonnet and cloak, on the radio, through the 
finger pointing at random, shaped her decision as she sobbingly read 
it and realized its import. Then at the end, in place of the effective 
crumpling down in a pathetic heap as the curtain fell, came one sob- 
bing sentence: “Oh, Michael, I do love thee,’ which proved the 
“hit” of the radio performance. 

Another addition to the radio performance was the line showing 
generous fear of the harm she might do to the lover who was also be- 
ing weaned away from the Shaker tenets: “Oh, Michael, will I de- 
stroy thee?” That the nature of these changes may be clear, the 
whole radio ending and the pantomime for which it was substituted 
are quoted. 

ENDING FOR STAGE PRESENTATION 

(As ExLprREsS TEMPERANCE SHANE goes out the door, she looks tenderly once 
more at LOVELY and whispers so that the girl does not hear.) 

May Mother Anne bless my child. 

LovELy (Still sitting in the same chair when a long, low whistle is heard off stage. 
LovELy starts, turns head toward door, then gathers her skirts up, stoops for a mo- 
ment in front of the cupboard, from which she draws a long black wrap and a poke 
bonnet. She rises, throws cloak around her, and, setting bonnet on back of head, 
tiptoes quietly to door. Her hand touches doorknob. She hesitates, then turns 
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slowly. Her eyes have a troubled far-off look in them. Slowly she walks 
downstage to little table and stops. A long low whistle off stage again—she frowns, 
turns slowly, and goes halfway to the door. Her head droops. Then she turns and 
comes back to the table where her hand glides over the top of the Bible. Her other hand 
takes off her bonnet. With a loving touch she lays it aside. A more impatient whistle 
this time. But Lovety does not turn. She grips the edge of the table—kneels, 
saying, first in a sobbing, then triumphant, voice): 
“Earth may cease to spread her charms. 
Her pleasures can’t allure me. 
I’m bound to reach the heavenly arms 
Of those who are gone before me. 
Tho’ all creation should decay 
And thousands be offended, 
I’ll hold my birthright, watch and pray 
Until my work is ended.” 


(Crumples in a sad little heap, dropping bonnet and cloak, as curtain falls.) 


ENDING FOR RADIO PRESENTATION 


E.press SHANE (whispers as she exits): May Mother Anne bless my child. 

Love y (slowly as the eldress leaves, dreamily as if under a spell): So that is 
Eldress Shane. And we young Shakers thought we knew her! 

MicHaet (long low whistle from without). 

Lovety: It’s Michael. Yea, Michael, I’m coming. (Hurries to bureau.) My 
cloak. My bonnet. Take off my cap. In the world, he says, I’ll have no use for 
this somber garb. (Pause.) 

Will I be like the eldress and not belong? 

Nay, for with Michael I do belong. “Thy people shall be my people.”— 
To build a new home founded on love and service to God—to have Michael ever 
near me—oh, it must be right, it must be right! (Wistfully.) But I wish I had 
had my mother—like Charity—maybe to think of her would help me to know. 

MIcHAEL (second long low whistle outside). 

LovELy (with hand on doorknob): Goodbye, sweet Charity. Goodbye, Eld- 
ress. Goodbye, stern walls and quiet acres. 

Quiet acres..... The eldress said she asked only to be allowed to dwell 
among them. And that I had the making of a saint in me... .. But saints do 
not give in to the desires of the flesh. They renounce the world and seek salva- 
tion for themselves and others. (Ecstasy in voice.) Even as Mother Anne... .. 

(Somberly, despairingly.) Oh, Michael, will I destroy thee? 

But Michael does love me, and I love him. Oh, how can I decide?.... 
(Dreamily, almost mechanically.) A good Shaker believes in dreams, visions, 
sanctifications, prophecies. 

(Pause long enough to pick up the book.) Oh, Mother Anne. Help your be- 
wildered daughter. Show her how best she may perform her duty in this world. 
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Guide her finger as she seeks at random a message in this blessed book. Oh, 
Mother Anne, indicate thy will, and it shall be done. 
(Pause as she opens book and points to passage at random.) 
(Gives a sad little moan as the import of the verse seizes her.) 
(Reads passage with sob in voice): 
“Earth may cease to spread her charms. 
Her pleasures can’t allure me. 
I’m bound to reach the heavenly arms 
Of those who are gone before me.” 


(Two short sharp whistles, impatiently, outside.) 

(LovE ty gives a little catch of breath, but goes on steadily with sobbing note in her 
voice, though firmer and more resigned than at first): 

“Tho’ all creation should decay 
And thousands be offended, 
I’ll hold my birthright, watch and pray 
Until my work is ended.” 
(Pause, then sob of despair and a last despairing whisper): But, oh, Michael, I 
do love thee! 

(Catch of her breath like a sob or a real sob.) 

That the challenge of transformation of poignant pantomime into 
an equally poignant monologue had been well met, with genuine 
profit to the author, is shown by the fact that people who were audi- 
ence for legitimate and radio performances of Quiet Acres found it 
difficult to decide which ending they preferred, though once they, 
in advance like us, had felt the futility of attempting to carry the 
pantomime over to words. 

This brings in another value of adapting the legitimate plays to 
radio—the audience benefit. For us who had rehearsed the play al- 
most daily for several weeks, it was natural to note and evaluate 
every change. It was astounding, however, that people who had seen 
each play only once should be alert to omissions, additions, adapta- 
tions. We felt it a proof of genuine interest that so large a percentage 
of people who had witnessed the plays should care to tune in on them 
later and be so responsive to modifications. 

No miracles were performed; no future Eugene O’Neills discov- 
ered; the plays were, first and last, student productions. Neverthe- 
less, I feel our experience worth repeating for those fortunate enough 
to have co-operative radio stations hear by. If their results are any- 
thing like ours, several student-playwrights will have had valuable 
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experience writing for the radio and learning to do without setting 
and gestures; a number of amateur actors and actresses will have 
passed beyond “mike”’ shyness, will have had voice training that a 
public address system could not give, and will have acquired some 
knowledge of conveying mood and character by the spoken word 
alone; and, perhaps best of all in this legitimate-drama-less United 
States, the occupants of a number of fraternity houses* and dormi- 
tories will have learned that a play broadcast and a play given on the 
stage are very different things, with a subsequent heightened appre- 
ciation of each. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON LITERATURE IN 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE* 


W. O. SYPHERD? 


I suppose that all of you realize, as I do, that we English teachers 
have the most difficult job in the entire curriculum, either in school 
or in college. In the first place, our field is so all inclusive. We must 
concern ourselves with writing, speaking, and reading. The writing 
may be either immediately practical or remotely cultural; the speak- 
ing may be either generally cultural (I am using the word “cultural,” 
of course, in a very broad sense) or functionally useful; the reading 
may be either what we think of as literature, that is, works of the 
creative imagination—novel, short story, drama, poem, essay, etc. 
—or the reading that we think of as informative, instructional, gen- 
erally educational—books historical, sociological, governmental, 
philosophical, scientific, religious, etc. So, even if we confine our at- 
tention or interest to reading of books alone—as we must do this 
morning—we find ourselves obliged to move about in a large field in 
which our course is as uncertain and as obscure as was Dante’s when, 
at the opening of the Divine Comedy, in the middle of the journey of 

4 Jabberwocky, the Westminster men’s dramatic club, co-operates with William 
Woods girls in the presentation of plays and makes up a very important part of the 
audience. 

«A paper read at the meeting of the Delaware Council of Teachers of English 
Wilmington, Del., October 27, 1939. 

? Head of the department of English in the University of Delaware. 
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his life, he came to himself in a dark woods where the straight way 
was lost and later in the great desert from which, as we learn, he was 
rescued by Virgil—the glory and light of other poets. So, like Dante, 
I move with fear and trembling, and I wish that I had a guide like 
Virgil who could lead me safely to an open space of light and easy 
decision and firm conclusions. 

At the very outset we ought to be clear as to what we mean when 
we talk about literature or reading in school and college. We must 
recognize the difference between (1) books which we may ask our 
pupils to read for the sake of a background, of a foundation, of a 
knowledge which we think is important or essential in the training of 
a man for citizenship in a state and (2) books which strengthen the 
mind and elevate the soul and delight the spirit of man, which treat 
man as a human being—a man among men—which help directly or 
indirectly to develop character, which appeal to the spiritual side of 
the life of man—in other words, what we think of as pure literature. 
Our primary concern as teachers of literature must lie in this latter 
province of books or reading. 

I should not, for a moment, underestimate the importance of the 
former group—those books which are to be read primarily for knowl- 
edge. We teachers of English must share with our colleagues in other 
departments the responsibility of introducing our students to good 
books in this great category. I am not sure, indeed—and now you 
may think that I am heretical—that such books are not more impor- 
tant for the great majority of the youth of America at this stage of 
our civilization than are the books of pure literature. True—what 
you will say at once—that for the complete development of man as a 
social being there is needed what a great critic called the literature of 
power, the records of the best thoughts and the deepest emotions of 
the great minds of the past as these records have been handed down 
to us in the form of beautiful story, drama, and song. But do we not 
need, above all, at the present time, to know more? Is not, perhaps, 
the appalling ignorance on the part of the great body of our people 
of the experience of nations of the past the great weakness of our 
democratic form of government? This knowledge will not come to 
the people from the screen, from the radio, or even from imaginative 
treatments of bygone experiences of men and nations. It must come, 
I cannot but think, from a thoughtful reading of those books which 
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relate the story of the ideas and the deeds of former generations and 
from attempts to interpret its significance. Our pupils cannot have 
too much of the reading and study of such books. Such discipline 
must constitute an essential part of any scheme of education in 
school or college. But we must not fail to recognize that, no matter 
how wide may be the scope and how thorough the instruction, we are 
still in the field of knowledge and that our purpose is primarily to in- 
struct or to inform. 

For the development of the complete man I recognize with you 
the necessity of introducing the youth of our nation to the great 
books of the second category, to which I referred a moment ago—the 
books of power and works of creative imagination, from the intelli- 
gent, sympathetic reading of which a man should rise to think more 
soundly, to feel more deeply, to act more justly, or as the writer in the 
Book of Micah expressed it: “To do justly, and to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” Herein, in the fields of English and 
American literature, lies the great heritage of powerful lasting ex- 
pression of the significant experiences of our race through the cen- 
turies of the modern world. To make known to our pupils this heri- 
tage of great books; to try to impress on the consciousness of the 
youth of our nation the qualities of these books which make for the 
strengthening of their minds, the broadening of their outlook upon 
life, the deepening of their sympathetic understanding of the experi- 
ences of people of their own age and of the ages of the past, the re- 
finement of their taste for things of beauty, the cherishing of that 
spirit in man which longs for righteousness—these are the great re- 
sponsibilities which rest on us teachers of English. 

In our efforts to satisfy these responsibilities the fundamental 
practical obligation is, I believe, the recognition of the differences in 
quality among books and the setting-up in some way of some kind of 
standard if we hope to exert a wholesome influence on our students 
with respect to their reading. I am not unaware of the difficulties of 
the problem as it confronts us either in school or in college. I recog- 
nize the different social strata of our pupils, their differences in in- 
heritance, in environment, in interests, in capabilities. I am all too 
conscious of the pressure that is brought to bear on our ; ‘udents 
from the outside world of material success. I cannot well be unmind- 
ful of the difficulty in setting up for youth an ideal of great literature 
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in an age in which the idea of duty has become a mere handmaid to 
the fact of superficial pleasurable satisfaction. I understand perfect- 
ly well that not all books are for all men; that what was good for one 
age may not be entirely good for all time; that what may have a 
strong appeal to us hoary-aged, tradition-bound teachers may not 
always be expected to strike the fancy, stir the imagination, or stimu- 
late the mind of adolescent youth. Yes, I will allow for all these 
things; and I still remain firm in my conviction that as teachers of 
English our fundamental duty, our sole excuse for existence, our only 
justifiable satisfaction rests not on our getting pupils to read something 
no matter how interesting but rather in our influencing these pupils 
to read the best books. We should not be so much concerned with 
finding a book for John which is so simple, so commonplace, and so 
matter of fact that unaided he can interpret it, or with introducing 
Mary to a book which is so close to her own narrow experience that it 
will take the place of the diurnal column of advice to young girls 
in the matter of how they ought to act in order to get on well with 
their associates. We should rather be primarily concerned with im- 
pressing John or Mary with the fact that in literature, as in life, 
there are standards of perfection which each of us must recognize, 
even though dimly, and that the great books of literature that ap- 
proach such standards are the books that will not only satisfy best 
our instinct for a beautiful expression in words of the experiences of 
the race but also our need to bring our own lives into accord with 
what seems to be most praiseworthy and noble and significant in 
human life itself. 

I have asked you here, I will admit, to stand on a lofty platform of 
ideal and desire. Lest the air may become too rarefied, let us now 
descend to the lower plane of practical application. I shall try to 
make some observations on the problems which inevitably confront 
us teachers of English as we might hope to attempt to live up to some 
such lofty ideal as I have, it may be vaguely, suggested. I emphasize 
the word “attempt.” We cannot expect to realize completely our 
ideals. You will recall what Browning said: 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
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All instinct immature 
All purposes unsure 


All I could never be 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


But just because we cannot satisfy our hopes and longings is no 
reason for our not striving to attain the goal of lofty aspira- 
tions. 

We hear much nowadays about the necessity of appealing to the 
pupil’s own knowledge, interest, or taste. A worthy ideal, too, if we 
hold it in its legitimate relative position. Carried to the extreme it 
would result, as I fear it is already doing, in most undesirable effects. 
Not one of us could view without horror a scheme of reading which 
would make a place for the ten-cent dreadfuls, for the horrible pulp 
magazines, for the trashy novels which present certain phases of ex- 
perience which the pupil has himself known or can himself under- 
stand or sympathize with, for the jingling rhymes which please the 
ear and stultify the mind. Let us by all means adjust our require- 
ments and suggestions to the pupil’s age and position and personal 
leanings; but let us not forget that the more a work of literary art is 
detached from our own limited experience, the better able we are to 
appreciate its essential qualities, and the greater the possibility 
that we shall extend our horizon and thus widen our outlook on 
life. 

Every teacher of literature in these days is faced with the great 
problem of what to do for the great mass of students who are now 
thronging our schools and colleges. We hope to interest them in 
reading good books. We cherish our ideals as to the significance of 
what seem to be the enduring works of our national literatures. We 
despair at times of even approaching the fulfilment of our ideals. I 
hope that you will not think that I am assuming a defeatist attitude 
when I say that we should not be too greatly disturbed, that we can- 
not hope to appeal to the great mass of our students, that for many 
of them there are other things of much greater importance than a 
knowledge of the so-called “‘English classics,” and that we ought to 
be reasonably well satisfied if here and there we obtain the response, 
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if now and again we hit the nail, strike the spark, plant the fructify- 
ing seed. 

The plea is frequently made that if we can get our students to 
read something, no matter how trivial and unenlightening it may be, 
we have probably started them on the road which will lead to more 
significant reading. So, the number of readers in our public libraries 
is often taken to be the measure of a certain kind of worth-while in- 
terest in reading (which is in itself commendable) and of progress or 
decline in the cultural history of a people. I wish that there were 
some way of testing such a theory. Unaware that it has ever been 
done, I have to rest in my conviction that such reading is, in itself, 
of little significance. A child or man might make much better use of 
his leisure hours than in the reading of trashy books. He might use 
his time much better in doing something useful with his hands; in 
making something useful or beautiful or both; in raising a few rad- 
ishes, for instance, or a few petunias; in taking part in an outdoor 
game; in playing the violin or even the bassoon. Of one thing I am 
quite certain—that it is our business as teachers of English in schools 
and colleges to be primarily concerned not with mere reading of 
books for its own sake but with the reading of books which answer in 
one way or another to our demand for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

Much emphasis is placed nowadays, as you know, on the correla- 
tion of literature with other studies in our curriculum, on the con- 
nection of literature with specific social, political, and economic 
problems of society. Literature, according to such a theory, serves 
its purpose mainly as it contributes to the welfare of the citizen of 
the state. Such a study of literature is utilitarian in the narrow sense 
of the word. Pure literature, literature as a fine art, has no such im- 
mediate application and leads to no such practical result. Literature 
is not proletarian, utilitarian, or even specifically humanitarian. It 
is broadly humanistic. It appeals to what is universal, not local or 
modern or ancient; to the spiritual side of man’s life, not the material 
or practical; to the refining and perfecting and delighting of the spirit 
of man, and is thus free of all ages. Other aims or appeals there may 
be, but they are secondary. The final appeal of great literature is 
that of a work of art—impractical, useless, detached. Great litera- 
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ture presents not life itself but an ordering of the details of life which 
shows man not what he is but what he might become. It looks not 
toward a goal of immediate usefulness but rather toward an ideal of 
ultimate perfection. 


WORKSHOP METHODS IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
MARIE DRENNAN™ 


The true workshop, according to educational extremists, is a 
course planned and executed by the students themselves, with no 
more guidance from the teacher than a lifted eyebrow or a wagging 
finger. It is supposed to be vital because it encourages self-expres- 
sion. Now I am all for self-expression; I am convinced that in most 
college classes there is too much lecturing from notes that have gone 
senile and too much ex cathedra pronouncement, and that Freshman 
English should be as informal and communal as may be consistent 
with good results. But, since I am convinced that very young per- 
sons cannot possibly have enough cultural perspective to know what 
they are going to need in the future, either in material content or in 
the skill to use it, I have adopted a modified workshop for composi- 
tion courses. I like to think of my classroom as the atelier of the 
craftsman whose apprentices work and learn with him, and I do not 
feel apologetic when I assume that I have learned something from 
years of trial and error which can help the boys and girls. 

Like many departments of English, we begin our Freshman 
courses at Ohio Wesleyan with two kinds of exercises: grammar re- 
view and personal themes. I often assign a personal theme for the 
very first lesson, not merely to find out how well the students can 
write already but to get acquainted with them and to make them 
acquainted with one another. They are told beforehand that they 
will be asked to read their themes in class for criticism by the class. 
When the day arrives, if I do not know their names—I try to learn 
them as quickly as possible—I ask for volunteers, and in the high- 
grade sections especially I always have enough volunteers to make 
an hour’s program. Then I call for volunteer criticisms, and I find 


1 Associate professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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that the back rows of W’s and Z’s are just as eager to express opinion 
as the front rows of A’s and B’s. They are not too shy to talk, for 
after all these youngsters have just come from high schools where 
class participation is encouraged and rewarded. I find, too, that the 
criticism is usually kind and constructive; if it is not (sometimes 
there is a show-off who has incipient tendencies to become a nui- 
sance), I try to make them see that we are all good friends work- 
ing together and that individuality—even eccentricity—must be 
tolerated, but that no one person is going to star. My own share in 
the criticism is usually confined to formal errors which the students 
are not trained to detect or to good qualities which they have failed 
to point out. I always call attention to poor delivery and slovenly 
posture, and I try to emphasize the fact that speaking well is even 
more important than writing well and that reading aloud is a good 
thing to practice in private. Within a week we know one another’s 
names and something of one another’s personal histories. 

Perhaps we may talk together for a whole period in preparation for 
the next personal theme. I do not hesitate to share my own experi- 
ences with the students as long as I ask them to share their experiences 
with me. I tell them about quaint people I have met, places I have 
explored, the mishaps of travel which have made me look ridiculous, 
the Christmas customs of my family, the absurd notions of my 
childhood, the toys I cherished, the books I liked, and the snags I 
myself bump into whenever I try to write something. This sharing 
of reminiscences by the whole group awakens memories which the 
student did not know he had, and he begins to feel that he has un- 
limited resources after all. Of course the teacher must keep a master- 
hand on all such discussions; he must not let the very glib boy or girl 
become too garrulous and discursive, and he must be wary indeed 
lest he become discursive himself. Above all, the master must not 
play up “the good old days” to the point of patronizing the student. 

Once the class becomes a social unit, we can get on with other 
types of assignments, such as the grammar review. For this I like 
what I call “synthetic” recitations. I build up on the blackboard 
step by step the whole outline of English grammar, beginning with 
the noun, its kinds and properties and functions, going on with the 
verb and its changes of form, the adjective, the adverb, and all the 
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lesser parts of speech. At each single step we develop oral definitions 
and examples, which are supplied at first by the volunteers who are 
well prepared in grammar and therefore not averse to gaining some 
publicity within the group; and finally we have the least grammatical 
athlete in the back row giving examples similar to the dozen or so 
that he has just heard. The students learn in this way to analyze 
grammatical structures on the spur of the moment and to create 
illustrative sentences out of the very air. I also like to make the 
most of the foreign languages which the students have studied. 
When we come to the nominative absolute, always a bog in the road, 
I rely on those who know their Latin to make a comparison with the 
ablative absolute. Those who have their German will explain why 
the possessive, once an es-form, now has an apostrophe. Students of 
French will be interested to see how the French conditional differs 
from the English subjunctive. Sometimes a foreign student in the 
class will be able to demonstrate the difficulty he experiences in 
trying to master our long list of prepositions. In this way we all 
bring whatever we know to the clarification of the minds of our 
friends. 

The study of outlining, too, can be made a group activity and can 
be used to co-ordinate English with every other subject on the 
campus. I begin with a simple topical outline and exhibit an ex- 
ample on the blackboard. With open books before us, we outline 
together a short exposition from our book of readings; when we de- 
cide what the parts shall be, I put them on the board. Then an as- 
signment is made to cover another article, and prepared outlines are 
exhibited by the students who made them. Perhaps a third topical 
outline will cover a magazine article. To give these outlines an im- 
mediate practical interest, I require each student to plan a short oral 
report which he can give to the class while his outline is on the board 
or later to give it with the outline in his hand. Since only five or six 
can participate in an hour, we must use a series of recitation periods 
for the reports, but I grade everybody’s outline for each day and 
give it a separate grade from the speech. 

Then we go into sentence outlines. It is the only way, I think, to 
teach clear analysis in exposition or the proper subordination of 
lesser to major ideas. After the form is taught—a pure convention, 
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explained as a convention adopted for convenience—we proceed to 
use our skill in outlining an article in detail. Next each student is 
asked to prepare a chapter, or at least a lesson assignment from 
some other field of study which he is pursuing at the time, and to 
teach that lesson to the class. We learn what the home economics 
department is saying about clothing and personality, what Zodlogy 
1o1 is teaching about the skeleton of the frog, what History 111 is 
doing with Martin Luther, what are the forms and uses of chlorine; 
and we come to feel that we are very much a part of the college. 
Incidentally, since other departments require logical outlines and 
term papers on some of these same subjects, the students come to 
realize that English is really necessary. 

After this we work into more difficult outline assignments. We 
learn to take notes from public speakers, to make these notes into 
outlines, and to turn the outlines into oral reports and written sum- 
maries. Professors’ lectures, Convocation sermons, addresses in 
chapel, radio speeches—all come into our classroom for analysis and 
criticism. By this means the student learns to distinguish between 
logical and illogical speakers, and sometimes, I hope, to distinguish 
between efflorescent oratory and clear, honest thinking. 

Some teachers of English may feel that this constant orientation 
with the rest of the college is not a part of our job. They may think 
it is our business to teach literature and an appreciation of literary 
forms. At Ohio Wesleyan we teach literary forms the second semes- 
ter. Here I find that the modified workshop still succeeds for me. I 
find that a group discussion about Ethan Frome is more interesting 
even to the teacher than a monologue by the teacher. We read the 
whole story before we have any discussion. Study questions are as- 
signed to specific persons, although each student has all the questions 
in his notebook and will be responsible for them in a later bluebook. 
One question will be: “Why did the author put this story into a 
frame?” Another: “Try to account for Zeena’s character and atti- 
tude.” Another: ‘Make a list of words which build up atmosphere.”’ 
Four or five students will be assigned the same question, so that 
comparisons in opinion are certain to be forthcoming. At the end I 
ask them to write a theme based on Ethan Frome. It may be a criti- 
cal paper, such as a study of provincialisms in the dialogue or the 
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relation of geography to character; or it may be an imaginative 
paper, such as a new last chapter with an original ending. Enough of 
these are read by their authors to round out the discussion of the 
novel. 

In studying description and descriptive style, the best method, it 
seems to me, is to look at life itself and then try to find words to 
say what we experience. As a very simple introductory exercise in 
analyzing our own sense impressions, I ask them to write down 
very quickly a list of all the red, blue, and yellow objects they can 
think of; to list odors enjoyed and odors loathed; and to write ad- 
jectives describing the taste of celery or parsnips. The comparison 
of lists is like a game, and the result is that we become aware of our 
need for more words to indicate color, shape, odor, and texture. I 
have my students go out then and write a factual description of a 
scene in our town—a view of the stone quarry, the bridges over the 
Olentangy, or the backyard behind a tumble-down building. I can 
then show how the sentimental and untruthful in description are 
actually lacking in beauty as compared with the honest and natural- 
istic. 

Once in a while I lecture to Freshmen, as, for instance, on the his- 
tory of the language, but I always tie up my lectures with their 
immediate reading and writing and with the events of the college 
calendar. Assignments are made in units for two or three weeks, and 
what we do on Monday has a prophetic relationship with what we do 
on Friday. As colleagues in the department each instructor is free to 
make his own day-by-day plans, but we all work toward certain 
well-defined objectives for the semester; and it is my impression that 
we are all using some kind of modified workshop. 

Anyway the workshop method has variety in its program and 
fellowship in its atmosphere. Moreover, it is amusing. We enjoy 
learning about our students—their childhood ambitions, their first 
loves, their college ambitions, and their co-ordinating courses in 
college. And, although courses must be planned primarily for the 
benefit of the students, the weary, theme-laden professor should be 
considered too. If the professor is not amused at least part of the 
time, he might just as well go to work in the assembly line of an 
automobile factory and earn more money. 
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ROUND TABLE 


THE FRESHMAN IMPROVES HIS OWN READING 


We have become reading conscious. No longer do we take it for granted 
that students can read when they enter high school. Indeed, no longer do 
we assume that students can read when they enter college. We may be 
assuming even too much to assume that students can read after they have 
been graduated from college. Be that as it may, the fact is that many col- 
leges attempt to give aid in reading to their Freshmen. This Michigan 
teachers’ college, which has been doing considerable experimenting, is one 
of those. 

In the fall of 1938 the writer selected at random forty entering Fresh- 
men for the experiment. He gave the Form B of the Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test and conferred with each student on the results. Then each stu- 
dent was advised to read the daily newspapers for at least fifteen minutes 
a day, seven days a week. Fifteen minutes was the minimum. Each Mon- 
day morning the student reported his total reading minutes for the pre- 
ceding week. The reading was unsupervised and the instructor never 
doubted the student’s report. Without more expense than the colleges 
can afford there is no technique for checking such student reading. With 
all the inaccuracies, the data are the best that can be obtained under 
ordinary teaching conditions. It was hoped that this daily reading of easy 
reading matter would increase the speed of the slower readers. 

Then too, the students were advised to read magazines regularly. 
Each Monday the total magazine-reading time for the preceding week 
was recorded. It was hoped that this magazine reading would help build 
broader vocabularies. 

At the end of each twelve weeks we ran totals and averages, and con- 
ferred with the students individually. And at the end of the school year 
Form A of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test was administered. 

Complete data on thirty-three of the forty students are available. 
Four of the students were not included because they ranked above the 
95 per cent level on the first test and, so far as the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test is concerned, had very little room for improvement. Three of the 
forty students did not complete the year’s work. 

Of these thirty-three students, two made less on the final test (Nelson- 
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Denny, Form A) than on the entrance test (Nelson-Denny Form B). One 
of these two read less than the minimum each week, and the other read 
just the minimum. One student made the same score on each test; he 
averaged about half the minimum per week. Four students made gains 
so slight that the probable error may account for the numerical difference. 
Not one of these four averaged the minimum reading time. 

The other twenty-six Freshmen made real or remarkable gains. The 
student making the greatest gain (69 points) averaged more than two 
hundred minutes per week on newspapers and about two hundred twenty- 
five minutes per week on magazines. The others ran well above the 
minimum. 

True, the higher I.Q.’s made more pronounced gains. But it is also 
true that there seems to be a relationship between the time spent on read- 
ing and the gain in reading ability as measured by the standardized read- 


ing test. 
E. C. Beck 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Mount PLEASANT, MICHIGAN 


TWO COMMAS OR NONE 


Anent the little war of the Celts (McKee, English Journal, April, 1939, 
and McCrimmon and McMillan, both College English, October, 1939), 
the provoker thereof (McKee) accepts some agreement and even some 
amendment. He welcomes agreement that the comma before conjunction 
in series is at least “harmless and often necessary” (and might himself 
even modify “necessary” to “useful’’). As to amendment he agrees that 
law should be by reasonable getting together, not by Hitlerian ukase. In 
respect of the place and power of usage he remains not very much im- 
pressed. Punctuation (fortunately, he thinks) has not yet become so much 
governed by usage as have diction and grammar. Editors and even teach- 
ers may properly enough suggest or even require a certain practice in 
punctuation, if it seems logical and useful. 

It is on this basis of reason, and of clearness and ease for the reader, 
that he proceeds right here to suggest another thing: to wit, the de- 
sirability of two commas in sentences where many of our very good friends 
manage to get along with one comma. His title above, “Two Commas or 
None,” he hopes indicates broad-mindedness and leaves part of the choice 
to the individual. 
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One of this fall’s Freshmen is writing of the management of the annual 
in his last year of high school. 


.... We ran into difficulties and after considering many possibilities, de- 
cided on “Time” as the theme of our book. 


He proceeds: 

The engravers, of course, claimed to be going practically bankrupt because 
of our yearbook. 

.... Our solicitors spread out far and wide, and after a great struggle, 
brought the subscriptions to a grand total of 575 

Finally about three weeks before school was to be dismissed for the summer, 
the last of the long string of copy was in to the printer. 


The instructor begs this Freshman for three commas. He asks for one 
before ‘“‘after considering,” one before “after a great struggle,” and one 
before “about three weeks.”’ He points out that there are commas after 
“possibilities,” after “struggle,”’ and after “for the summer,” that these 
commas seem to indicate that the writer feels that he is dealing with 
parenthetical elements, and that, if these phrases deserve commas at 
their ends, they deserve them at their beginnings to help the reader see 
the units easily. 

The instructor points out that the Freshman has commas both before 
and after “of course,” and asks if, logically, there are any great differences 
in the relationships of the four elements to their respective sentence en- 
vironments. The student is still his own master. He may use two com- 
mas or none; but, please, will he mot use merely one? 

Of the instructor who reads this article the writer asks whether it may 
not be that some teacher of English had taught the boy to be conscious of 
and therefore to punctuate so easily noted a parenthesis as “of course” 
but had not got into the general logic of two commas for inclosing, if the 
inclosure is emphatic enough to deserve one comma. For, despite the al- 
leged futility of us instructors, we do have an influence on student habits. 
Why not appeal to the budding sense for logic? 

A really very good student writer writes: 

Plain materials of wool, linen, and cotton have been used for centuries, and 
since the beginning of their use, they have been dyed for beauty and utility. 


If the instructor asks for a comma between “and” and “since,’’ the 
young woman may protest that the instructor is recommending conges- 
tion of punctuation in the neighborhood of the “and.”” Maybe so. But, 
still, the recommended comma is logic. And, if the feeling of congestion 
remains, perhaps the comma before “and” may be omitted (despite a 
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rule) as being less important than the comma after. Or, on the other hand, 
a semicolon before the “and” might be approved. 

The theme reader may get a good grist from any set of papers. 

Naturally I was impressed, both financially and otherwise, and on the first of 
October, I began my first real job. 

Gary is the first town I come to, and since there is a lot of traffic, it takes 
about fifteen minutes to reach the outskirts. 

Select the best angle, adjust your lens aperture and shutter speed, aim your 
carnera, hold your breath—steady—, and click, you’ve got your picture. 

If the student who writes the last sentence objects to a comma before 
“click,” ask him, if he wants one pair of dashes in his sentence, why not 
another pair around “‘click”’ (that is, if the “click” is parenthetical). Or— 
if the “click” be intended as the fifth verb in a series—ask him what point 
he is going to use after “click.” An excellent sentence here for him who 
believes in punctuation as (at least minor) logic! 

Usually it is the first of a possible pair of commas that is omitted. But 
sometimes it is the second. One of my pet students, back from a vacation, 
writes two sentences: 

It was while I was recuperating after the strenuous summer session, fishing in 
northern Wisconsin [?] that I met this gentleman. ... . 

The old Indian guide informed me, in rather broken language [?] that they 
hadn’t even had a strike from the vicious muskies. 


As John is a very amiable boy, it was easy to ask him, “Why not com- 
mas?” 

Let us cite a few professionals—Rachel Field in All This, and Heaven 
Too: 

Servants might at first resent her; but [?] if they were good ones, they usually 
came to accept her in time. 

We shall give Booth Tarkington the benefit of all possible doubt: 


I wouldn’t believe a word that spite-box said, and [?] as you say, Mr. Rumbin, 
of course Quincey does know any amount more than. .... 


Lincoln Steffens, in his Autobiography: 

§:0in tie And now I knew that, if I was to learn anything, I had to find teach- 
ers who knew, and [?] even at that, look out for myself. 

Which brings us to the schoolteachers. One of my very good instructor 
friends, writing a fishing story: 

I caught two keepers before dark, and [?] though mosquitoes set up an 
ominous attack, I resolved to fish as long as my efforts were successful. 
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Let us end with two more “professors.”” Writes Dover Wilson: 

And, if [?] after the accession of James and his Danish consort, the audience 
came to include a sprinkling of courtiers more knowing than the rest, what then? 

Ashley Thorndike, in his Shakespeare’s Theatre, is telling of the play, 
Sir Thomas More: 

Luggins, one of the actors, is sent off for a beard which has been forgotten, 
and [?] when he fails to return, More himself steps in and improvises the missing 
part. 

The argument is very, oh so modest! We leave decision as to whether 
or not punctuation is needed to the individual. We merely ask him to be 


logical if punctuation is decided on. 
J. H. McKee 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 


PREDICTING SUCCESS IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 


There are two common methods now relied on for prognostication of 
college success in Freshmen English, neither of which is very satisfactory. 
The first is the use of high-school English grades. An A in high-school 
English in one school may be equivalent to a C in another school. 


Even A’s given by two teachers of English in the same school do not have 
the same significance. The second method often used to place students 
in English courses is the writing of English themes at entrance in college. 
This method, in addition to its lack of objectivity, fails to make an ade- 
quate sampling of a student’s ability to compose. Two thousand words of 
a student’s composition is required to make even a fair sampling of a 
student’s ability in English composition. Even then students often avoid 
doubtful or difficult constructions in their writing. 

The Rinsland-Beck Natural Test of English Usage’ and the Ohio 
Psychological Examination have been found to be a successful team for 
predicting college success in Freshman English courses. In the first place, 
the usage test is diagnostic; all important errors in English usage are in- 
cluded in the test. In the second place, the test does measure a student’s 
natural or habitual composition ability under controlled conditions. Fre- 
quently in free composition, students avoid doubtful or difficult usage 
which cannot be avoided in the test. 


* Roland L. Beck, The Reliability and Validity of a Natural Test in English Composi- 
tion for High School Seniors and College Freshmen (Doctor’s thesis, University of Okla- 
homa, 1932). 
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The Ohio Psychological Examination is a fairly reliable measure of a 
student’s native ability and his interest in gaining information of a type 
which is similar to what he may be required to learn in college English. A 
brief study of the test (Form 18) will reveal that the first two parts of the 
examination are a test in English vocabulary, and that the third part is a 
measure of a student’s ability to read. Vocabulary is highly important in 
college English, and no one would argue that a college student who could 
not read would be highly successful in a college English course. Now, are 
not the abilities measured by a combination of these two tests those which 
a college student of Freshman English is expected to have or to be able to 
attain? 

Furthermore, the Rinsland-Beck Natural Test of English Usage 
(.935 + .00g5) and the Ohio Psychological Examination (about .g5) both 
have established reliabilities far above the reliability of teachers’ marks 
(usually from .40 to .60) or student’s compositions (.787 + .0362). These 
two combined into a team will predict college Freshman English grades 
with a relatively high degree of accuracy—that is, they will predict Eng- 
lish grades as well as English grades will predict other English grades of 
the same students. (The multiple coefficients of correlation were found to 
be .735 and .758.) In terms of per cent, the above coefficients of correla- 
tion indicate that the two tests will predict college Freshman English 
grades from 32 per cent to 34 per cent better than guess, while according 
to Odell, high-school English averages will predict college Freshman Eng- 
lish averages from 9g per cent to 20 per cent better than guess. (Of course, 
since high-school English averages are always available, both measures 
should be used in Freshman guidance. ) 

The validity of any measure is the accuracy with which it measures 
what it claims or purports to measure. These data give evidence that 
these two tests do measure abilities which are necessary for success in 
Freshman English. Statistically and psychologically, then, they are of 
more value as a prognostic of success in college Freshman English than 
are high-school English grades or even student themes required at college 


entrance. 
ROLAND L. Beck 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EpMOND, OKLAHOMA 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


My Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives two pronunciations for a num- 
ber of city names, such as Los Angeles, Birmingham, and Chicago. Isn’t 
the dictionary violating the established rule that the correct pronuncia- 
tion of a place name is the one used in the place? D.K.L 


When the best modern dictionaries give variant pronunciations for a 
place name, they are in a sense violating the old rule, but the statement 
of the rule is at fault, not the dictionaries. The fault is in the phrase 
“the correct pronunciation.” The word the implies one and one only. It 
is necessary if we observe the iron law of usage to recognize the currency 
of divided usage in pronunciation. And divided usage occurs in place 
names and personal names as well as in other types of words. 

Your dictionary says in effect that many cultivated people pronounce 
the second syllable of Chicago with the vowel of Jaw, and that many other 
cultivated people pronounce the second syllable with the vowel of arm.? 

It is well to remember that the rule you cite was formulated in opposi- 
tion to various theoretical notions about the pronunciation of city names. 
A century ago many people wanted to “‘fix” place-name pronunciations in 
accordance with etymology, spelling, popular vote, British practice, or 
“logic.” “The correct pronunciation”? meant the local pronunciation as 
actually found, in distinction to the various “improvements.” 

Incidentally, the present writer, who has for a long time lived near 
Birmingham, Alabama, does not understand why the Webster diction- 
aries place the local pronunciation second rather than first. 


Do the modern “scientific” grammarians disagree with the statement 
frequently made in Freshman handbooks that usage determines correct- 
ness, but that beginners must observe certain traditional rules for the 
discipline provided? 


If he sticks strictly to his province, the scientific grammarian is not 
concerned with matters of practical pedagogy. His proper function is the 
discovery and publication of linguistic facts and principles, leaving the 

* {Both are common at all social levels in the city itself —Ep1tor.] 
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application of the facts and principles to people whose specialty is teach- 

ing. Most grammarians, however, are also teachers who use textbooks, 

and the literature of modern grammar does reveal some disagreement 

with the statement. 

: The chief objection is apparently that the textbooks consider every 

] user a beginner, whether the books are for fifth-grade children, college 
Freshmen, or college Seniors. It is interesting to note that college lan- 
guage departments usually call the first year’s study of a foreign language 
a “beginning” course, the second year’s study an “intermediate” course, 
and further study “‘advanced.” In the use of French or Spanish, a person 
who has passed a nine-month course meeting three hours a week is no 
longer a ‘‘beginner,”’ but many Freshman-handbook writers consider col- 
lege students who have spoken and written English daily for ten to 
fifteen years ‘‘beginners.”’ 

Another objection is that many of the disciplinary rules are not bona 
fide simplifications or regulations of English grammar, such as might 
be entirely justified in pedagogy, but are merely traditional dogmas long 
outdated in even very formal English. This contention is strongly sup- 
ported by the studies of textbooks made by Sterling Leonard and Robert 
Pooley. Some scientific grammarians argue persuasively that the teaching 
of rules which violate the practice of the best speakers and writers is ques- 

tionable discipline. 
How do you construe hard in the sentence He is hard at work? 
P. L. M. 


The word hard is one of the English adverbs that occur both with and 
without the suffix -/y with a distinction of meaning in the two forms. 
Others are fine, finely; near, nearly; high, highly, etc. In the sentence given, 
at work is a prepositional phrase (by structure) which is an adjective (by 
function). Curme cites other examples, as I am in favor of the measure; 
He was quite at ease; He is always at strife with the world (Parts of Speech 
and Accidence, p. 44). In the same volume (p. 72) Curme says, “An Ad- 
verb, however, modifies not only thus a single word, but often also a 
prepositional phrase, a subordinate clause, or an independent statement. 
...+.” He cites such examples as He has traveled entirely around the 
world; He is almost across the river; She is quite at home. In all these 
sentences the underlined word is an adverb modifying an adjectival prepo- 
sitional phrase. Hard at work is thus a complement consisting of an adjec- 
tival phrase modified by a simple adverb. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE COLLEGE SECTION OF THE COUNCIL MEETING 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


On Thursday morning, December 28, in connection with the meeting 
of the Modern Language Association and in a room made available by 
that association the College Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English held its first session not connected with an annual meeting of 
the Council. The attendance was held down somewhat by the failure of 
publicity to reach many of those interested and by fortuitous competition 
with the two section meetings of the M.L.A. which were of most interest 
to many of the younger men who would otherwise have attended the 
Council meeting. 

The announced topic was ‘““The Statement of the Committee of Twen- 
ty-four,” published nearly a year ago in the College Edition of the English 
Journal and in the P.M.L.A. This had been duplicated and sent out, 
with a number of questions and objections, to college members of the 
Council. 

Professor Clyde W. Park, of the University of Cincinnati, opened the 
discussion by declaring that the business of the college department of 
English is to teach its students to read—not by doing it for them; and to 
teach them to write—not in any isolated semester. 

Professor Merritt Y. Hughes, of the University of Wisconsin, in the 
chair, asked the secretary to read a portion of a startling statement by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce hostile to higher education and in 
general to the attempt to implant culture (rather than utilitarian skills) 
at public expense. 

Professor Roy C. Basler, of the State Teachers College at Florence, 
Alabama, followed with a written paper which asserted that if college 
teachers of English want to save their subject, particularly its personal 
and cultural values, they will have to get out into the work of curriculum 
committees both in high school and college. They will have to be willing 
to make provision in college for the great mass of students who are not 
interested in literature as a specialized discipline leading to the teaching 
of it, but rather in its broad human values. 

Professor R. L. Lasley, of Morris Harvey College in Charleston, West 
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Virginia, suggested that English teachers might well follow the methods 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, which ad- 
vances its cause by the publication of popular periodicals. 

Professor Robert T. Fitzhugh, of the University of Maryland, sup- 
ported Professor Park’s statement, because, he said, Freshmen cannot 
read and write. He also went part way with Professor Lasley, suggesting 
that we build a simpler, snappier statement of aims for the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and similar people, and a much longer one than 
the present, which is too brief to be satisfying, for the philosophical minds 
in our own profession. 

Professor R. E. Spiller, of Swarthmore, said that the purpose of the 
report was to address English professors in language that they under- 
stand—develop a common platform. In the face of the natural pressure 
of social problems he saw the desirability of an assertion of the need to 
develop in students literacy and intellectual independence and to increase 
their ability to appreciate the experience of others as stimulation to ex- 
plore and delve into their own. This statement drew a sharp round of 
applause. 

Professor C. D. Thorpe, of the University of Michigan, said that the 
“Statement of the Committee of Twenty-four” is a good statement of the 
romantic, aesthetic aims of literature teaching, but that it might be well 
to restate the whole matter in practical terms understandable by the 
people who need to be reached. 

Professor Burges Johnson, of Union College, suggested that the defen- 
sive tone of the “Statement of the Committee of Twenty-four” was poor 
strategy, and W. Wilbur Hatfield, secretary of the Council, strongly sup- 


ported his criticism. 


Professor Park moved that the Steering Committee of the College Sec- | 
tion be asked to set in motion a study of the success of the college cur- 
riculum in teaching students to read and write and that the same body be 
asked to set in motion a study of the professional training of college 
teachers of English. 

The new College English Association, which professes aims very similar 
to those of the College Section of the National Council but whose leaders 
think they can work better independently of the older organization, held 
two sessions in connection with the M.L.A. The first was a dinner meeting 
at Arnaud’s Restaurant at which a constitution was adopted and officers 
elected. William C. DeVane, of Yale, is the first president. The second 
session was a program meeting on Friday morning, featuring Cleanth 
Brooks, of Louisiana State University, and John Crowe Ransom, of Ken- 


| 
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yon College. It was announced that the association now has four hundred 
members and that for the present its publication will continue in the 
form of a newsletter. 


THE PERIODICALS 


That André Malraux has brought the hero back to the novel is the 
thesis of an article by Haakon M. Chevalier in the winter number of the 
Kenyon Review. The leading writers of the last fifty years betray a sense 
of futility that infects the will and interprets the world of society and 
nature as an unmanageable chaos. The modern novel reflects the increas- 
ingly unsuccessful attempt of modern man to adjust himself to a society 
which he increasingly rejects. Its ethical significance lies largely in the 
assertion of individual values against a society which imposes hypocrisy as 
a condition for action. But there are many signs that men are turning 
away from individualism to a conception of freedom as the product of 
collective experience. This opens the possibility of man’s exercising a cer- 
tain control over his fate, and thus reopens, for literature, the possibility 
of the hero. The hero arises in a world of change when the new challenges 
the old and there is belief in the possibility of man’s greatness. 

The basic theme of Malraux’s five novels is man’s struggle with des- 
tiny. Through the turmoil of civil war—China, Germany, Spain—he ex- 
plores the motives that impel men to fight and risk their lives. The cen- 
tral character of The Conquerors (1928) is driven by a need for power, and, 
when he dies amid the victory of the people, he dies defeated, for he has 
never identified himself with them and their cause. The Royal Way (1930) 
is a further study of the will to power, this time as it disintegrates a per- 
sonality which finds no social outlet for its drives. Man’s Fate marks a 
turning-point in Malraux’s writing. Here he finds a hero with whom he 
can wholly sympathize; here, too, is a wide range of mood and a full - 
orchestration of the theme of destiny worked out in terms of a broad 
social struggle. The themes of individual will and revolution are inte- 
grated for the first time; the hero does not derive his values from himself 
but from the others he works and fights for, as is made even clearer in 
Days of Wrath (1935). In Man’s Hope (1937) the individual, though still 
sharply depicted, tends to blend into the passion and purpose of the social 
drama. The characters exist for the reader, as for one another, as people 
suddenly thrown together in a moment of crisis out of whom is molded 
collective consciousness and united action. ‘““Man’s Hope is the novel of a 
heroic people, in whose heroism we recognize the elements of conscious- 
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ness, of will to dignity and freedom, of the sense of human brotherhood, 
that characterize the individual hero.” 


W. Somerset Maugham takes a quick bird’s-eye view of American 
literary classics in the Saturday Evening Post for January 6. He speaks as 
an Englishman interested only in those American books which smack of 
our soil and as a craftsman concerned with readability, ingenuity, solidity 
of construction, etc. 

From this point of view, the outstanding books are Franklin’s Auo- 
biography, Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, and Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass. Parkman’s The Oregon Trail is mentioned briefly as a book inter- 
esting from cover to cover. Franklin, as truly the typical American as 
Doctor Johnson is the typical Englishman, is perhaps begrudged his full 
due by Americans because he is entirely devoid of hokum. Huckleberry 
Finn holds its place bravely with the two greatest examples of the pica- 
resque novel, Gil Blas and Tom Jones. Leaves of Grass, in spite of dull pas- 
sages and some uncouth pedestrian prose, which the reader should skip, 
has a vigor and sense of life that an American may justly and with pride 
think truly American. 

Two other great writers have little about them of which the same 
might be said. Poe wrote the most beautiful poetry ever written in Ameri- 
ca; he was an acute critic and a writer of short stories in various manners 
which have never been excelled. Melville’s Moby Dick takes you by the 
throat with its sense of the horror and terror of life and the inevitableness 
of destiny—a magnificent book with a style that wonderfully suits the 
theme. But the culture of Poe and Melville is European, not American. 
Along with Whitman, however, they are writers to whom one would un- 
hesitatingly ascribe genius. 

Though admirable for his splendid, resonant, balanced style (from 
which American prose of the future may learn when the vogue for rough- 
neck writing is gone), Hawthorne did not possess the gift of creating living 
characters. Thoreau’s Walden, read without boredom and without ex- 
hilaration, is the sort of book that needs an author of vigorous personality 
and unusual ideas. A figure of greater substance, Emerson often creates 
picturesque phrases empty of meaning or avoids the commonplace by less 
than a hair’s breadth. English Traits, where he is bound down to the con- 
crete, is his most vivid and entertaining book. Henry James was a dis- 
tinguished writer, but his inability to understand the elemental emotions 
of mankind prevented his making the most of his gifts. The Ambassadors 
is an appallingly empty book; much more entertaining is The American, 
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which has as much suspense as a detective story and is no more incredible. 
As for Emily Dickinson, she is best read in anthologies, where her wit, 
poignancy, and simplicity make their utmost effect; but it is only con- 
fusing when claims are made for her which her gifts—undeniable but 
small—do not justify. 


Hoping that the radicals will denounce him as an educational fascist 
and the conservatives reject him as a starry-eyed liberal, Dean Henry W. 
Holmes of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, writ- 
ing in the January Adantic on the nation’s challenge to the schools, has at 
least aroused the hearty approval of the editor of the Adantic, who an- 
nounces that further articles will appear on the issues indicated by Dean 
Holmes. (The February issue is to contain an article by Father George 
Johnson of the Catholic University of America presenting the case for the 
parochial schools.) Besides the question of the relation of the Catholic 
school system and the public school system, Dean Holmes believes we 
must have far greater public awareness of at least two other basic issues 
about which people will have to stir themselves before long: (1) action by 
the national government on the problem of giving each youth an educa- 
tion adequate to his need in our democracy and (2) the clearing-up of our 
whole system of taxation in relation to the services it pays for and the 
economic resources from which taxes are drawn. 

Underlying these issues is the question of how education is to be 
handled to do the job it is called upon by history to do—a national job. 
Subjects of study or methods suited to the needs of special groups are not 
now the main question. More important things, which we once allowed 
to ride upon the great unconscious processes of history, must now be con- 
sciously designed. Each successive generation of our youth must be fitted 
to our civilization—and without exploitation of any class or group or 
unnecessary obstacles toward maximum economic productivity. We must 
‘impose the necessities of the modern state and its capitalistic economy 
upon the individual in his youth.” If this should sound a bit totalitarian, 
we must remember that it is more humane than permitting any economy 
to impose itself on youth without the mediation of the schools. 

Conceiving the central function of the school to be guidance of this 
sort, we must first of all have a new public understanding of what the 
schools can and should be like. Teaching should have the standing of the 
priesthood, law, or medicine. There must be more research of a funda- 
mental sort in the social uses of human talent, though we know enough 
now to make a start. The strategic center of the whole proceeding is the 
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universities, which can bring together experts to help the educators in 
their grappling with the larger issues and can open all their resources to 
the use of practicing school officers. 


Of interest to students of semantics is a short article by J. L. B. 
Cooper in the winter volume of Science and Society contrasting the atti- 
tude of dialectical materialism to language with that of formalist theories 
exemplified by logical positivism. Logical positivism, considering language 
independently of the social context which gives it meaning, holds that the 
problems of metaphysics arise from the inadequacies of existing language 
and proposes to establish formal languages, subject to formal tests of 
meaningfulness, in which scientific statements may be made. Dialectics, 
on the other hand, holds that meaning is determined by social context and 
that the endeavor to eliminate all propositions which will not pass formal 
tests results in the exclusion of so many that normal discourse cannot be 
carried on. 

The main contention is that no formal language, such as Carnap claims 
to have set up for physics and mathematics, can possibly be adequate for 
the needs of any science which goes beyond mere description of what has 
happened to the erection of general laws which enable us to predict. In 
particular, the systems of axioms and concepts set up by Hilbert and 
other mathematicians (the basis of Carnap’s Language II) eventuate in 
contradictions whenever they are sufficient for the theory of real mem- 
bers. This is in conformity to the dialectical view, according to which 
mathematics, like all science, allows for development and growth. 


A sharp reminder of the role played by college teachers upon America’s 
entrance into the last World War is given in the December 26 New 
Masses by Milton Meltzer. “It wasn’t hard to regiment the professors 
and get them to regiment their students,”’ says Mr. Meltzer. Guy Stanton 
Ford, of the University of Minnesota, wrote an open letter to school prin- 
cipals in the spring of 1917 asking them to use the coming commence- 
ments for patriotic purposes and was forthwith appointed director of the 
Division of Civic and Educational Cooperation of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. The division issued 75,000,000 pieces of literature. The 
roster of names signed to various pieces of war propaganda includes those 
of the most noted educators. Some universities got out special publica- 
tions of their own. Fifteen oi the foremost educational associations formed 
the American Council on Education to “‘place the educational resources 
of the country more completely at the service of the national govern- 
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ment.” Standard works of history were attacked; by October, 1918, the 
War Department had listed seventy-five books forbidden to the army 
camps. The National Board for Historical Service was set up by the 
Carnegie Institute; it included the foremost historical scholars. National 
School Service, a sixteen-page paper designed for the classroom, was is- 
sued by Dean Ford’s committee at the suggestion of the N.E.A. and 
found its way into twenty million homes. The A.A.U.P. Committee on 
Academic Freedom supported the suppression of freedom in matters re- 
lating to the war; the N.E.A. canceled all honorary memberships of per- 
sons living in Germany. Protests were isolated and weak; instructors 
who came out against the war or even sought to investigate the facts 
before reaching a conclusion were summarily dismissed from the leading 
universities. 

A supplementary article by Mr. Meltzer in the January 9 New Masses 
points out the signs of a different temper among the students of today as 
shown by polls of student opinion and by the recent convention of the 
American Student Union at Madison. Students at Swarthmore have pro- 
tested against an address by Lord Lothian speaking for the British crown, 
and there have been vigorous student protests against the refusals of 
Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Cornell, New York University, City 
College of New York, and Brooklyn College to permit Earl Browder to 
speak to student groups on the opposition of the Communist party to the 
present war. The American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, a distinguished group of university professors headed by Franz 
Boas of Columbia, has issued a warning that the war has created a great 
danger of a repetition of the hysteria of 1917 and that signs are clearly 
visible of a concerted drive against civil liberties. The committee has an- 
nounced a series of projects to defend the Bill of Rights and intellectual 
freedom in the schools and out. If this movement develops among teach- 
ers, it will give added strength to the student struggle to keep America 
out of war. 


A plan for a national theater based in part upon the experience of the 
now defunct Federal Theater is proposed by Edith J. R. Isaacs in the 
January Theatre Arts. The plan calls for a beginning to be made in New 
York, with building operations to be undertaken only after a producing 
organization has been thoroughly established. Income from federal sub- 
sidy, state and local subsidies, private donations, and the box office would 
be administered by a board of directors. The acting company should be 
composed of the best talent available, hired on a yearly basis, with guest 
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stars hired for a season or part of a season; a schedule of at least nine or 
ten plays a year should include classic, modern, and new plays. The build- 
ing-up of a touring system and the organization of audiences through local 
co-operation are essential parts of the scheme. Ultimately national thea- 
ters should be established in two or three key cities and tributary theaters 
in the several regions. Studio theaters for experimental purposes, along 
with some form of professional apprenticeship for young people who have 
received their basic training, should be set up. There should also be spe- 
cific projects aimed at developing and stabilizing the whole theater field— 
the development of festivals, theater libraries, better theater architecture, 


etc. 


THE BEST SELLERS'* 
FICTION 


. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 
. Escape, by Ethel Vance. Little. 

Moment in Peking, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 
The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 

. Verdun, by Jules Romains. Knopf. 

. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
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NONFICTION 


. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little. 

. Country Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. 

. Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal. 
. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman. 

. Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. 


WwW 


* For the week ending January 20. Compiled from bookstore reports by the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 
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THE VAN DORENS REVISE 


To see contemporary literature steadily and to see it whole is perhaps 
an impossible task. But with the rapid growth of the study of the litera- 
ture of our own day in colleges and universities it is a task which keeps 
on challenging the critics, as the steady stream of anthologies, histories, 
and bibliographies dealing with the period since 1900 clearly shows. 
This revised and enlarged edition of the Van Dorens’ book’ is an attempt 
to state as clearly and simply as possible the main facts about the most 
important modern British and American writers and their works. The 
authors have avoided the difficult (but fascinating) problem of trying to 
trace a pattern in the cultural life of the period, against which the indi- 
vidual works are presented and with reference to which they are dis- 
cussed, and confine themselves to a chronological account by authors, 
using the fourfold division of poetry, fiction, drama, and the essay. The 
result is a handbook which should prove particularly useful to the stu- 
dent who wishes to master a background of facts before proceeding to a 
more detailed study of some particular author or movement. The chief 
characteristics of the writers are noted, their main works listed and 
briefly described, their outstanding qualities discussed, and the points 
clinched with a judicious use of quotation. There is just sufficient refer- 
ence to groups and movements to familiarize the reader with the more 
important of the “tendencies” of the period, but no attempt is made 
to re-assess conventional judgments or groupings, for the writers’ aim 
is on the whole to inform rather than to interpret. 

There is a certain ease and even suavity of style which has the perhaps 
unforeseen result of making the book appear at first reading simpler 
and more superficial than in fact it is. Always the judgments are calmly 
and objectively phrased, the adjectives carefully chosen, the introduc- 
tions and conclusions briefly and cogently summarized. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the calm simplification of literary history results in sheer inade- 
quacy, as in the account of Yeats’s development, which is treated in far 


* Carl Van Doren and Mark Van Doren, American and British Literature since 1890. 
Rev. and enl. ed. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939. 
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too cavalier a manner; sometimes, on the other hand, the result is quite 
brilliantly epigrammatic, as in the brief but excellent account of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. The American section is on the whole more thoroughly 
done than the British. 

The book is, in short, an introductory factual survey, and as such it 
serves a useful if unambitious purpose. The concluding Bibliography is 
a valuable reading list for students interested in contemporary literature; 
the work as a whole can be recommended to college students beginning 


work in the modern period. 
Davip DAICHES 


MODELS FOR COMPOSITION 


In Designs for Writing’ and Prose Projects? teachers of college composi- 
tion will discover anthologies of more than average merit. Both texts 
stress the point that the selections are to serve literally as models, and 
both include such questions and concrete suggestions as would probably 
stimulate students to attempt similar pieces oi writing. Both present rela- 
tively fresh, interesting material. 

Throughout Designs for Writing a note of simple clarity prevails. A 


brief Preface succinctly reminds the reader that every successful writer 
has an objective and attempts to employ the surest methods of achieving 
that objective. The resultant conclusion that for the embryonic writer 
every selection demands a case study is clearly stated. In a scant one 
hundred and sixty-six pages of reading material we discover appealing, 
provocative material rather carefully graduated as to the degree of diffi- 
culty students might experience in understanding it and, especially, in 
reproducing it. Intelligent, searching questions of varying degrees of diffi- 
culty, coupled with a briefly stated but helpful ‘writing plan,” follow 
each selection. This teaching equipment avoids the obvious and the 
pedantic yet achieves a real degree of helpfulness both by its brevity and 
its concrete suggestiveness. The editors, I feel, have succeeded in placing 
both questions and writing hints on the level of the student’s mind. 
Designs for Writing, in brief, should prove a serviceable, one-semester 
guide for Freshmen of at least average ability. 


* Walter Havighurst and Harold L. Haley, Designs for Writing. New York: Cordon 
Co., 1939. Pp. 178. 

* Josiah L. Geist and M. T. Garrette, Prose Projects. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1939- Pp. viii+373. 
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In contrast, Prose Projects, with more than twice as many pages, is 
avowedly intended for service throughout the academic year. Introduc- 
tory passages of some length prepare the student for each of the nine 
successive divisions, all pesenting types of writing either strictly exposi- 
tory or akin to exposition. Very wisely, I should say, the editors work 
from practical narrative and practical description to the more difficult 
aspects of pure exposition. The last two sections, definitely reserved for 
the second semester, deal with argument and research papers. 

The machinery for the use of this text is developed to an almost appalling 
degree of thoroughness—or so, at least, the average student might view 
it. Presumably much is left to the instructor’s discretion in the matter of 
extent of assignment. The superior student, on the other hand, might 
accomplish much, at least by way of careful analysis of selections, with 
such features as the “‘Analytical Résumé,” which lists a number of mul- 
tiple choice questions after each selection, and the ‘‘Projects for Examina- 
tion and Discussion,” which deal in similar fashion with each of the nine 
divisions. A creative writer, I suspect, might question whether the urge 
for self-expression can be best aroused or even guided by such extremely 
academic means. 

At any rate, each anthology reveals careful gradation of selections and 
careful planning in general. Although the announced objectives of each 
are similar, the methods of procedure differ materially. It may be that 
each would appeal to different levels of student sophistication or tempera- 
ment. The answer to that point can best be left to the great host of 


teachers of English. 
Joseru B. HEIDLER 
UNIVERSITY 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ENGLISH? 


Mr. Opdycke’s book includes about twenty thousand words and ex- 
pressions which are either commonly mispronounced or used in violation 
of English grammar and idiom. The entries are conveniently arranged in 
alphabetical order; the author indicates pronunciations without compli- 
cated diacritical markings; superficially the book seems to be a useful 
desk companion. Closer inspection, however, reveals that the author’s 
standards of good usage are ill defined and that his understanding of lin- 
guistic technicalities and of educated pronunciation is far from complete. 


John B. Opdycke, Don’t Say It. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1939. Pp. 850. 
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Mr. Opdycke writes (p. 22) that he “has been at pains to record 
weighted findings in both usage and pronunciation,” but we can only 
speculate as to the source of the statement (p. 23) that “‘such book as this 
is quite as good an expression as such a book as this, but we haven’t quite 
grown up to the former yet.” The dictionaries are not his source; witness 
the statement (p. 837) that “woman servant” “‘is ridiculously listed by 
the dictionaries as two unhyphened words tho manservant is solid.” 
Mr. Opdycke’s weighted findings include a preference for simplified 
spelling and for omitting periods at the ends of paragraphs. In some 
instances he has failed to assimilate his own findings completely; thus he 
points out the distinction between “dialects” and “dialectics,” but ignores 
it when he refers to the “dialectic” pronunciations of such words as “‘chil- 
dren,” “goal,” and “unbeknown.” These illustrations are symptomatic 
of the uncertainty which pervades the book. 

Nowhere is the uncertainty more evident than in matters of pro- 
nunciation. The author’s insistence on the pronunciation of final or pre- 
consonantal r in such words as “cartridge,” “farther,” and “Words- 
worth” sets him in direct opposition to the pronunciation of some thirty 
million southerners and New Englanders. On the other hand, his in- 
sistence on the vowel of “far,” in preference to that of “for,” in such words 
as “foreign,” “horror,” “moral,” “origin,” and “torrent” is implicit ap- 
proval of New England and the South, and disapproval of the speech pre- 
dominant in the rest of the country. Some of his acceptable ranges of 
variation are wider than those recorded by the dictionaries; some are 
narrower. Some historical distinctions, such as that between the vowels 
of “pork” and “fork,” he has overlooked completely. Admittedly the 
dictionaries have not said the last word on variant pronunciations, but one 
who seeks to improve on their findings must clarify his own principles and 
standards much more definitely than Mr. Opdycke has done. 


C. K. THomas 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 
(Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Let the People Sing. By J. B. Priestley. Harper. $2.50. 

This popular English author has turned again to the middle-class English, whom he 
reveals as so real and engaging. Timmy Tiverton was a popular little comedian in his 
day, but now at fifty-five he is forced to admit that his day is over. He is in despair, but 
suddenly astonishing adventures pursue him; he picks up old and new friends, while 
unsuspected avenues of hope and love and service open to him. The book is not only 
entertaining—it is provocative. 

But You Are Young. By Josephine Lawrence. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

To those novels dealing with problems of middle-class families, The Sound of Running 
Feet, If I Have Four Apples, and others, Miss Lawrence has in her new book offered a 
study of the family dependent upon the labors of their children. Young Kelsie Wright 
dreams of a family of her own—a home with no wolf at the door; but the man she loves 
supports a willing-to-be-supported mother, and Kelsie’s unemployed father sees no 
reason why his children should look forward to lives of their own. Miss Lawrence puts 
the situation before us in an unbiased, sympathetic manner and draws no conclusions 
of her own. 


Royal Highness. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $2.50. 

Royal Highness, now reissued, was first printed in 1905. The scene is pre-war Ger- 
many; it is a touching story of a prince with a shriveled arm, whose education was so 
planned that he accepted unquestioningly the narrow life he lived, not knowing there 
could be anything better. Perhaps the value of the book lies in its proof of Thomas 
Mann’s foresight in sensing coming tragic conditions. 

Capitol City. By Mari Sandoz. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Many readers will remember the vital story which Miss Sandoz wrote of her father, 
Old Jules. This savage indictment of despoilers who rule a city founded by strong-fisted 
individualists may name a Nebraska city, but it is too suggestive of a universal situa- 
tion. Miss Sandoz squashes the grapes of wrath, but she is sympathetic and, perhaps, 
hopeful. 

The Man the Devil Didn’t Want. By Percival Christopher Wren. Macrae- 

Smith. $2.50. 

This book affords remarkable character studies of twin brothers and the woman who 
loves them both and of some French legionnaires. The idea of the book is rather 
unusual. Each brother tells his tale, the woman tells hers, and of course we get from 
each a picture of the other two. It is a powerful and ugly condemnation of war and an 
excellent psychological novel of swift action. 


Miss Susie Slagle’s. Augusta Tucker. Harper. $2.50. 


This is a story of student life at Johns Hopkins and especially of the four students 
who were mothered by Miss Susie, a most lovable boarding-house lady. It is a de- 
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parture from the current doctor books so prevalent of late, compassionate and tender, 
but with plenty of humor and hearty living. 


Ivanhoe Keeler. Phil Stong. Farrar. $2.50. 


A readable story of the Mississippi Valley of steamboat days, with a fetching jacket 
design reminiscent of Pike County ballads and Currier and Ives and “a hero who passes 
calmly from one adventure to another.” 


The Eagles Gather. By Taylor Caldwell. Scribne>. $2.50. 


The author’s novel, Dynasty of Death, the story of the rise of a munitions family, 
aroused much interest. The new novel deals with the same family and the struggle of 
juctice and altruism against ruthlessness. Implications are disturbing; veiled insinua- 
tions are terrifying. It is a pity that the characters and incidents are so many that it is 
not an easy book to read, because here are many important and crushing truths which 
need to be brought home to everybody. 


Portrait of Jennie. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. $2.00. 


An impoverished young artist walking home through Central Park meets a little 
girl playing hop-scotch. She teaches him a wishing game. A charming acquaintance 
follows—somewhat in the manner of April Was When It Began. 


Love in the Sun. By Leo Walmsley. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


A Yorkshire man and a girl who had faith and love but no special business ability 
fixed up an old army hut on the Cornish coast and wrested a simple living from sea and 
soil while the man wrote a book. They never found a gold mine or struck oil, but they 
were happy. The English have loved this exquisitely told story. 


Amateur’s Holiday. By Frances Lester Warner. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
A gay little holiday story of friendly musicians. 


In the American Grain. By William Carlos Williams. New Classics. $1.00. 


Out of print for some years, this new edition is a response to demand. Horace Greg- 
ory has written a lengthy introduction. The poet’s imagination and interpretation 
have given new beauty to national history and placed new emphasis upon tradition. 
Apparently simple but really solid and significant. 


Not Faster than a Walk. By Viola C. White. Middlebury College Press. $2.00. 


Every day for a year Dr. White took a quiet stroll through the lovely Vermont vil- 
lage and into the country and wrote in her diary the simple pleasures gained through 
her unobtrusive appreciation of her surroundings. There is a charm and wholesomeness 
about this book which is refreshing after books on war, robber barons, and economics. 


Three Miles Square. By Paul Corey. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


In a three-mile square of rural Iowa, on farms averaging one hundred and sixty 
acres, live about thirty families. Paul Corey has caught the spirit of these toilers—the 
neighborhood squabbles, threshing days, the conflict between old-established ideas and 
newer methods. With a firm and sympathetic touch and no maudlin sentimentalism he 
has written an excellent farm novel. 
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Polite Essays. By Ezra Pound. New Directions. Norfolk, Conn. $2.50. 
Critical essays on literary works and writers, on critics and other readers, on teachers 
of literature (one of them reprinted from the English Journal). “How To Read” sug- 
gests a course of reading to develop such critical acumen as Pound himself has often 
displayed. The tone is polemical, however “polite” the topics. The style is typically 
Pound—dynamic, slangy, garnished with many languages, scorning transitions. 


James Joyce. By Herbert Gorman. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 


A biography of the unpredictable author of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. Many 
short articles previously unpublished are included. 


Restless Wave: My Life in Two Worlds. By Haru Matsui. Modern Age. $2.50. 

A young Japanese girl, reared and educated in Japan, has written this sympathetic 
story in English. Her sympathy for humanity has alienated her from her own family. 
She is opposed to the war in China and thinks that many Japanese “are ashamed and 
heartsick and bitter because they are sent to kill and be killed in China.” She believes 
that in both China and Japan the time will come when the people will refuse to be 
sacrificed by lords of war. 


The Last Flower: A Parable in Pictures. By James Thurber. Harper. $2.00. 


Only people familiar with Thurber’s art can be prepared for this book—its satire, 
tears, and hope for a better world. 


Bonanza Inn. By Oscar Lewis and Carroll D. Hall. Knopf. $3.50. 

The Palace Hotel of San Francisco was built in 1875 by a plunger who later preferred 
death to the humiliation of financial failure, and was destroyed by earthquake in 1906. 
The authors have found the fabulous palace symbolic of the era when Nevada silver 
mines poured their treasure upon coastal cities. Daily papers chronicled the life of the 
hotel and have made it possible for the authors to write interestingly of the astonishing 
number of great and near-great, of rich and spectacular men and women who were 
guests of America’s first and grandest hotel. 


These Were the Brontés. By Dorothy Helen Cornish. Macmillan. $2.50. 

In this fictional biography of a family which has become almost legendary, the 
author has in her first chapter drawn a haunting picture of the gray house “standing 
bleak and weather-beaten between church and moor” with the cemetery and the “dead 
awaiting the hour of doom under quarried stones.” There are quaint baby faces at the 
window, a dying mother, and a pathetic intellectual father. Miss Cornish has written an 
excellent study of the forces which molded the lives of this brilliant family. 


The Four Apes and Other Fables of Our Day. By Alfred Kreymborg. Loker 
Raley. $2.50. 
These fables, written in ballad form, touch deftly upon disturbing and menacing 
troubles of the present. Van Wyck Brooks says: “He unites the mountain and the 
squirrel, all in the name of human feeling 


Best Broadcasts of 1938-39. Selected and edited by Max Wylie. With a Fore- 
word by Neville Miller. Whittlesey House. $3.00. 


This collection is varied and comprehensive. “Information Please,” ‘The Czech 
Crisis,” “March of Time,” “The Town Meeting of the Air,” “Air Raid,” and many 
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foreign broadcasts heard in America are represented. There are adaptations, comedy 
sketches, news reports, children’s programs, dramatic plays, and much more. Perhaps 
in no better manner could the public grasp the wide-reaching value and influence of the 
radio than by seeing this significant anthology. 
Our Common Herd. By Sue Sanders. Garden City. 

A cotton picker, daughter of a poor farmer, made and lost fortunes in oil wells. A 


book for real Americans who believe in horse sense and count human nature a genuine 
and ageless problem. 


Homeward to America. By John Anthony Ciardi. Holt. $1.50. 

Winner of the Hopwood Poetry Prize, 1939. Louis Untermeyer says: “This poet’s 
taste is excellent; his poems show a spirit which is sensitive yet tough, discriminating 
but by no means too delicate.” 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


News and the Human Interest Story. By Helen MacGill Hughes. University of 

Chicago Press. $3.00. 

An anzlysis of the psychological, sociological, and journalistic phases of human in- 
terest stories in the news. Liberally provided with anecdotes and citations, this account 
is both enlightening and readable—valuable for the student of journalism and psy- 
chology as well as for the general reader. 


Representative American Speeches: 1938-1939. Selected by A. Craig Baird. Wil- 
son. $1.25. 

The full text of recent speeches dealing with American foreign policy, democracy 
and propaganda, government, science, education, and religion by famous men in 
numerous areas of our national life. President Roosevelt, Gerald P. Nye, T. V. Smith, 
Sydney Hillman, Robert A. Millikan, and Harry Emerson Fosdick are illustrative. 


The Great Critics: An Anthology of Literary Criticism. Compiled and edited by 
James Harry Smith and Edd Winfield Parks. Rev. and enlarged ed. Norton. 
An anthology of literary criticism from the works of distinguished writers in ancient 

and modern times. Plato and Aristotle, Dante, Pierre de Ronsard, Ben Jonson, Dryden, 

Coleridge, Goethe, Emerson, and Whitman suggest the wide range of the critics who 

have been included. The new edition presents an increase in the diversity as well as the 

quantity of the selections. 


Effective Composition. By Elma Holloway and Edna F. Goodhew. Prentice- 
Hall. 
An elementary textbook on the principles of paragraph structure, syntax, diction, 


and prose style. The appendixes contain reference materials concerning the mechanical 
problems of English writing. 


